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Plow with the New FARMAL 
Then— PLANTING and CULTIVATING! 


OWER farming has taken another long 3 2 Cee We ee Ses ae 8 


Farmall. We have owned four other 
jump ahead with the coming of the eae se comparison 
i -! o the Farma 

FARMALL. This spring you can start JOHN BINLY, | 
: ° ; a ity, C1. 
in with the new tractor which the Harvester 


Company engineers have designed especially ° 












° . “We have been able to cultivate 
to handle the power needs in the growing from 20 to 30 acres of corn a day with 
of corn and cotton and other row crops. the Farmall. It has helped us keep 


our corn in good shape during the 
haying season which we had never 


FARMALL replaces horses for planting and ae te aca 
for the tedious business of cultivating. It shows | Oconomowoo, Wis, 












the farmer the way to real horseless farming. 2 

Some of the corn-belt farms have been run “TI have used the Farmall at plow- 
: : ing, disking, cultivating, cutting grain 

with FARMALL power going on three years P and threshing, and in my estimation 

without a horse on the premises. it is the best all around tractor a 


farmer can buy. It can’t be beat for 


i plowing corn. It is easy to handle 
At all farm power operations—drawbar, belt, and does good work.” . 
and power take-off—this new tractor chal- ee ee he 


lenges comparison with other tractors of its Q 
size. Stop at the McCormick-Deering dealer’s, 


“I have used various makes of 





























See and handle the all-purpose FARMALL. tractors for twelve years and find 
' the Farmall in a class by itself. It is 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ee ee ee 
, ichi of America i JOHN M. CHANDLER, 
606 So. Michigan Ave. Taecapnernteds Chicago, Iil. 3 Bobeux bi. 


The New 4-Cylinder McCormick - Deering 


FARMALL 


New and Improved 
Planet Jr. 
Fertilizer Distributor 










7 BROODER 


Rd Bree 


HIS Pl t Jr. 220 Fertili Distrib | Onl $4. Co 
last pes tide-deecsing ‘acon in ine cfd. Costs y 96, mplete 





recognized way to rush maturity, produce prime 
quality, and get top prices. Equally valuable in nar- 
row or wide rows. Spreads from 4to 30 inches through 
six distributor spouts, all or any of which may be 
shut off, independent of the rest. Hopper capacity 
one bushel, well-balanced for easy pushing. Sows 
from 100 to 2000 pounds per acre of lime, commercial 
fertilizer, screened ashes, etc. 


Your Planet Jr. dealer can make delivery on orders 
now. Circular on request. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 58 Years Largest 
Manufacturers of 
Specialized Field and 
Garden Implements 
in the World. 

. Dept. 46-C Planet Jr. 220 


Sth & Glenwood Ave. Fertilizer Distributor 
Philadelphia 


In an hour you can make a better brooder 
than you can buy. No tools needed but saw 
and hammer. It will do the work of 4 old 
hens and do-it better. The materials, includ- 
ing heater, cost $4.96 


I want you to try my Brooder and will 


Putnam Brooder Heater, Galvanized Steel, 
$4.75; or pure aluminum, $6.25; all postpaid. 
Try the Brooder out and if you don’t say it’s 
the best Brooder you ever used, return the 
Heater in 30 days and get your money back. 


Send for free Booklet, “Poultry Helps” 
































GEE McGEE SAYS— 


Current Events 


OTTON is no longer needed excep 
ee dressing wounds, and padding 

crutches, and treating the earache, so 
since Texas is so durn smart and ca 
gtow the staple at six cents a pound, [ 
say let her grow the needs of the wor! 
while we turn our attention to other 
things. 


Muscle Shoals is still in Alabama. Sti 
is right. 








Henry Ritter was over-anxious to see i! 
the wire was alive, and now he’s gone 
home to dynamo. 


The General Motors increased their 
production last year, and paid a $70,000, - 
000 dividend. The farmers of the South 
increased their production in a like man- 
ner and lost $700,000,000. What is sauce 
for the goose is destruction for the gan 
der. 


In 1910 it took 10 yards of dollar-a- 
yard cloth to make a $40 dress. Now : 
takes two yards of dollar-a-yard cloth to 
make a $75 dress. The retail merchan: 
says the wholesale merchant gets the dif- 
ference, and the wholesale merchant says 
the manufacturer is robbing the public 
and the manufacturer swears that labor 
is eating him up, and labor is striking he- 
cause it can’t make a living, and swear 
the silkworm is to blame, and the silk- 
worm and the cotton farmer are furnish- 
ing the raw material to scrap over, an 
they are nonentities. 


Legislatures require lots of help, and 
they hire folks from different parts of 
the state for the following jobs: first as- 
sistant, second assistant, third assistant, 
and fourth assistant doorkeeper. Then 
they have 14 door-knob holders, 32 
match-stem pickers, 22 spittoon toters, 55 
stamp-lickers, 11 desk dusterers, 45 elec- 
tric light punchers, and oodles and oodles 
of other employees, or job-holders of 
their legislature. Some states are clam- 
oring for biennial sessions, others want 
quadrennial sessions, but so far as \ 
are concerned, sesqui-centennial sessions 
would suit. 

Out in Kansas City there was a hot 
political race for alderman in Ward 
Mr. Hugg and Mr. Reed were the as- 
pirants for this position, and the city was 
combed from day to day by paid work- 
ers. One of these workers called up Ikey 
Vazinski, and his wife answered the 
phone, and said, “Ikey be no here now.” 
The man at the other end of the line said: 
“Well, that’s all right. I only wanted to 
find out how he stood on this Hugg and 
Reed matter.” Mrs. Vazinski replied 
forthwith, “Vell, I can tell you’bout dat 
When we first marry he hug all de time, 
now he read all de time.” 


“| SEE BY THE ADS—” | 


SEE by one of the ads in this paper 

where it looks like everybody is tryin’ 
to get in the kitchen at the same time 
I don’t blame ’em much bein’ as_ it’s 
light as day in there 
I reckon the reason 
they got their pic- 
ture in the ad is to 
show off their new 
electric lights. 

Gee, but ain’t that 
a big hog I see by 

















send you plans for making it, together with a | 





the ads in this pa- 
per? I reckon that 
fellow’s purty proud 
) of him to have his 
BILL CASPER picture took that 
way. But what 1s 
that other fellow up to? Is it his foot 
he’s trying to show off, or maybe a new 
pair of shoes? 

Marthy’s got a cold and ain’t well but 
maybe she'll be feeling better by to 
morrow when it comes time to cook din- 
ner for the preacher. She ain’t never 
failed yet. Yours truly, 











BILL CASPER. @ 
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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Jobs We Can Do Now and Next Week That Will Mean More Fruit and Vegetables 


A Dozen Timely Orchard and Garden Jobs 


N ORDER to get enough plants at the first pulling 
l to set an acre of sweet potatoes, one should bed 
seven to eight bushels. 

2. When spraying, be certain to use the right quan- 
tity of materials. Measure or weigh accurately. Keep 
the metal parts of the spray pump 
well oiled so that they will work 
smoothly. 


3. This is a good time to set 
cabbage and Bermuda onion plants. 
Every garden should have a suf- 
ficient quantity of these for home 
use, because they are so easily 
grown that a garden without them 
is not complete. 

4. Do not head back new growth of apples after the 
third season. Confine pruning after this to thinning 
out, and heading in wherever necessary to keep within 
bounds. 

5. Have the bunch grape vines been pruned? It is 
impossible for them to produce good fruit unless they 
are heavily cut back each season. Prune back all of 
the new wood of last season’s growth to 35 to 50 buds 
per vine. This means one or two buds on each spur. 

6. Pecan trees that are six inches or more in diam- 
eter and that are to be top-worked this year, should 
have the branches cut severely in February. Buds are 
inserted in summer in the new shoots or branches that 
form. Thin out these new shoots in spring, leaving 
only those that are desired for forming branches. 

7. A good paint for covering wounds on trees is 
made of white lead and linseed oil. Use in the pro- 
portion to make it a little thicker than ordinary house 
paint. It should be thin enough to soak in the wood. 

8. To make the disinfecting and painting of the 
wound most effective, apply soon after the cutting 1s 
done, rather than wait for several days or a week. 

9. Rotate the’ garden crops. Don't plant cabbage 
after cabbage, beans after beans, corn after corn, etc. 
With the great varieties of vegetables that are grown 
in the garden, one can, by a little plan- 
ning, very effectively rotate them, This 
will not only result in better yields, but 
will help to control many harmful 
diseases. 

10. When the fruit trees are badly 
infested with San Jose scale, winter 
Spraying is essential. Oil emulsion is 
best for this purpose. By adding four 
pounds each of lump lime and copper 
sulphate to each 50 gallons of the oil 
emulsion spray, disease spores such as 
peach leaf curl, etc., will be killed. If 
the work hasn’t already been done, 
let’s do it now. 

ll. The supply of garden seed 
Should already be on hand. If they 
haven’t been ordered, we suggest that 
it be done now. While ordering, in- 
clude enough to make successive plaft- 
mgs throughout spring, summer, and 
fall, because practically anywhere in 
the South a late summer and fall gar- 
den, with a little effort, can be made 
Just as profitable as a spring garden. 

12. Disinfect and paint the wounds 
wherever a branch is cut from fruit or 
shade trees that is over one inch in 
diameter. For the disinfectant, use 
bichloride of mercury or cyanide of 
Mercury, diluting in the proportion of 
l part of the disinfectant to 1,000 of 








same distance from camera when photographed. 
more than 100 feet apart. 
and fertilized. 
te gpod treatment? 


water. Dissolve either one of these disinfectants in 
turpentine, then mix with some good paint, and cover 
the wound. This will give a material that will serve 
both as a disinfectant and a wound covering. 


Fight Cutworms Now 


UTWORMS which do great harm to garden and 

other crops in spring and summer pass the winter 

in the soil. Nothing better could be done right 
now than to break the garden soil or other places 
where this pest is numerous, which will result in a 
large percentage of them being killed. 

The adult stage of the cutworm is a moth. The eggs 
are laid in the fail, usually in weeds, grass, or other 
refuse that may be found about the garden or fields. 
These hatch into the little worm which tunnels into the 
soil, where the winter is passed. By cutting the weeds 
and grass and burning them, and turning the soil dur- 
ing the winter, this pest will be almost wiped out. 
Better do it now than to be troubled the coming spring 
and summer. 


Cut Irish Potato Seed With Eye in Center 


HE position of the eye on a piece of seed Irish 
"San has a direct bearing on the yield. Experi- 

ments have clearly shown that where the eyes are 
too near the side of the seed piece, not as strong plants 
are produced as where the eyes are more centrally 
located. 

The Ohio station says that every piece of potato 
should have at least one eye that is surrounded by not 
less than one-quarter of an inch of sound tuber, as 
otherwise the young plants will be more or less weak- 
ened because of not having the proper amount of plant 
food. It is clearly worth while to cut the potato in 
such way as to secure such a piece of seed. 


Fertilize Strawberries When Blooming Starts 
T IS a good plan to give the strawberry plants an 
application of commercial fertilizer about the time 
they commence to bloom, but do not use one with 

too much nitrogen. 


The potash and phosphoric acid 








CARED FOR AND NEGLECTED PEACH TREES 


These two trees were set the same day and on the same kind of soil. 


Both were the 
They are three years old, and are not 
The one to the left has been properly pruned, sprayed, cultivated, 
The other hasn’t. Does one need any further proof that peach trees respond 


are needed to give the proper firmness and color to the 
berries, and the nitrogen to produce vigorous plants 
and good sized berries. 

Five hundred to 600 pounds per acre will not be too 
much. Scatter the fertilizer in between the rows and 
work it into the surface of the soil with some imple- 
ment that will scratch it in lightly. Shallow cultivation 
at this time will do the plants good anyway. Of course, 
where one has matted rows of plants, this method can- 
not be practiced. Neither is it good practice to allow 
the strawberry plants to entirely cover the middles, 


Fight Tomato Wilt 


NE of the most serious diseases that tomato 
growers have to contend with is wilt. It causes 
plants to die about the time the first tomatoes are 
half grown. By cutting a cross section of a diseased 
stem one will note that the wood surrounding the pith 
of the plant has a black or brown ring in it. 
Spraying does little or no good, except by keeping 
the plants free of other disease, strong, and in the best 
condition to resist the wilt. One must resort princi- 
pally to wilt-resistant varieties and to growing toma- 
toes on soil that is not infected with this disease. 
These wilt-resistant varieties seem to be entirely re- 
sistant to the wilt, but of course are not resistant to 
many of the other diseases, such as early blight, 
mosaic, and the like. Those who have lost their toma- 
toes from this cause should secure wilt-resistant seed, 
and now is the time to do it. 


Kill Nematodes With Sulphur 
A N APPLICATION of 250 to 500 pounds sulphur 


to soil that is infested with nematodes or root 

knot, is recommended by the Florida Experiment 
Station. It is important, however, that where the 
sulphur is applied, that the following crop be one that 
grows fairly well in an acid soil, because it is definitely 
known that sulphur does increase the acidity of the 
soil. On a small scale this method of ridding a piece 
of garden soil from infestation with nematodes or root 
knot seems to be a desirable one. 

While it will not entirely eliminate 
the nematodes, it will decrease them 
sufficiently to have a pronounced effect 
on future crop yields. Apply the sul- 
phur broadcast and plow it in when the 
soil is being broken. 


Use Calcium Caseinate With All 
Sprays 

ALCIUM caseinate should be used 
C in all spray materials. It is com- 

paratively inexpensive and serves 
such a useful purpose as to make it 
quite desirable. It causes the spray 
material to spread out and more com- 
pletely cover the leaves, twigs or bark 
and to make it stick better and longer. 
Use at the rate of % pound to each 50 
gallons of spray mixture. 

Another useful purpose that calcium 
caseinate serves is to soften hard water. 
Use at the rate of % pound to each 50 
gallons of the spray mixture, and this 
difficulty will be overcome almost en- 
tirely. 

FT" 
HE smooth seeded varieties of 
peas are more hardy than the 
wrinkled ones, and therefore should 
be planted earlier. The wrinkled va- 
rieties should not be planted until dan- 


yan ger of very hard freezes is past. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Progressive Farmer 
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HENEVER prices for cotton fall below the 
WV supposed cost of production the South always 
becomes much interested in livestock. During 
these recurring periods of low-priced cotton we make 
substantial increases in the production of livestock and 
livestock products, but when cotton prices get better 
we allow our livestock production to decrease. Fortu- 
nately, however, in these periods of neglect of live- 
stock we do not lose all that we have gained in the 
quality of our livestock nor in the knowledge of care 
and feeding acquired. We make progress and then 
slip back, but we do not slip all the way back. The 
dairy and poultry industries, particularly, make steady, 
slow progress, for both poultry and dairy products are 
being produced in larger quantities and better quality 
than ever before. While the number of our hogs may 
have fallen below former times their quality is also 
markedly better. We are, therefore, in better position 
to enlarge our livestock production than ever before 
in a time of low-priced cotton. We have better quality 
in our foundation breeding stock and know better the 
requirements for successful livestock production. 


How and to what extent should the South increase 
its livestock industry? As has been so frequently 
pointed out in The Progressive Farmer, we usually 
expand our livestock production when cotton prices 
are low and livestock prices high. In other words, we 
buy into the business at high prices and when low 
prices for livestock come, especially if accompanied 
by high prices for cotton, we sell out of the business 
at low prices. 


This is also the chief reason for the lack of confi- 
dence in the safety and economy of livestock farming. 
With livestock purchased on a high market and sold 
on a low, and feeds purchased from the very people 
sith whom we must compete in selling our livestock 
and livestock products, what chance is there for suc- 
cess in raising livestock? It simply imposes impos- 
sible conditions and the failure of livestock production 
on such a basis is inevitable. 


Already, as in previous periods of low priced cotton, 
Southern farmers are turning with a renewed interest 
to various lines of livestock production. Some want 
to “cut out cotton and raise hogs,” while others want 
to “go” into dairying, sheep raising, beef cattle or 
some other line of livestock production. The interest- 
ing, but at the same time discouraging point in all 
this renewed interest in livestock is that nine out of 
ten want to “cut out cotton” and go into another “one- 
crop” system of farming. They want a substitute for 
cotton and not a supplement. The greatest need of 
Southern agriculture is a system of farming and a crop 
rotation which furnish at least two sales crops, and 
preferably three sales crops, with not too great a pre- 
ponderance of any one. We need added sources of 
income, not a different one. 

No one who has been producing cotton or tobacco 
as his source of income, or as his only or chief money 
crop, should cut out cotton or tobacco entirely, even for 
the three best other crops possible to select. For him, 
dairy cows, hogs, poultry, and sheep combined, or any 
combination of any of them, are not likely to prove equal 
to cotton or tobacco the first year or two. Of course, 
we believe every farm should have sufficient dairy 
cows, poultry, and hogs to produce sufficient for the 
family use and to supplement the cash income, but no 
one, two, or three of these should be depended upon 
for the entire farm income, where cotton or tobacco 
has previously been the only or chief source of the 
farm income. 

Il 


Why should livestock production be increased in the 
South? The answer may be, at this time, to reduce 
the cotton acreage; but that is not the reason. The 
cotton acreage ought to be reduced, it is true, and must 
be, but it will be better to let the reduced acreage lie 
idle than to devote it to unprofitable livestock pro- 
duction. 

Livestock production should be increased for far 
better reasons than to reduce the cotton acreage. 


The greatest need of the South today in an agricul- 
tural way is richer soils, and livestock production is a 
means to that end. Of course, soils can be enriched 
without livestock, but the experience of the world is 
that the masses seldom or never do so without more 
livestock than are now kept in the South. The reason 
jrobably is that soils are generally enriched by the 


How Far Should We Go Into Stock Raising? 
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growing of legumes, this being generally conceded to be 
the most economical way, and after legumes are grown 
their consumption by livestock is the most economical 
way to dispose of them, when money returns and soil 
improvement are both considered. The trinity, live- 
stock, legumes, and commercial fertilizers, form the 
best means of building soil fertility, and rich lands are 
the best guarantee of a successful agriculture. 


But there are still other and better reasons why the 
South should increase its livestock production. Live- 
stock offer a means of furnishing labor for every day 
in the year and give use or employment for invested 
capital, equipment, work stock, etc. Furthermore, there 
is need for four times the present milk production, 
poultry, and other livestock products to properly feed 
the population and insure a healthy and vigorous de- 
velopment. Soils so poor that crop production is not 
profitable make successful livestock production difficult. 
Livestock are “machines” for converting low-priced 
products into higher priced products. Cheap raw ma- 
terials are the greatest aid to profitable manufacture 
in any line. 

In producing livestock, the raw materials—feeds— 
make up, from 50 per cent with dairy cows, to 80 per 
cent with hogs, of the total cost of production. It is 
therefore plain that cheap feeds of the right kinds is 
the most important factor in livestock production. In 
the production of cheap feeds a rich soil is the most 
important factor. 


Feeds are bulky products on which the freight and 
handling charges of commerce make up a large part 
of their cost when purchased. The one absolute essen- 
tial of success in livestock production is an abundant 
supply of suitable feeds economically produced on the 
farm where consumed. This does not mean that rich 
protein and other concentrates may not be econom- 
ically purchased as additions to the home-grown feeds, 
but it does mean that the bulky feeds must be largely 
produced at home. 


What chance has the Southern farmer who is not 
an expert livestock husbandman, to successfully com- 
pete on the same markets on which all must sell their 
products in open competition, if he buys his feeds 
from his competitors and pays heavy freight and hand- 
ling charges, as well as a profit, to their producers? 
We cannot hope to have better quality livestock or 
more efficient stockmen in the near future; therefore, 
we must produce cheaper feeds if we are to meet our 
competition. The first essential, because the only hope 
of success in livestock production for the South is 
larger feed production. 

No Southern farmer should purchase livestock or 
think of increasing his production without first mak- 
ing certain that he will produce feeds of the right sort 
for the best feeding. Again we assert with all possible 
emphasis that our livestock problems are largely feed 
production problems. 


OUR HOPE IS IN PIONEERS 


T IS right that farmers should control the selling of 
I the products made in the sweat of their faces. They 

cannot survive economically, they. cannot escape 
peasantry unless this is done. No class can long retain 
its independence if it must say, “How much will you 
take?” whenever it has anything to buy and “How 
much will you give?” whenever it has anything to sell. 
And the only way farmers can get a hearing in either 
case is by organization. Acting as individuals, their 
pathetic futility will only be laughed at. 

Yet we repeat that farmers will not establish gener- 
ally successful codperative marketing of farm products 
except through the same long, slow, patient, and often 
bitter processes by which organized labor has estab- 
lished codperative marketing of what it has to sell. 
We repeat that for many years codperative marketing 
will be only partially successful in getting for farmers 
the prices to which they are entitled, just as was the 
case with labor organizations throughout their period 
of starting and growth. 


We need pioneers—not pioneers who will be content 
to put up with inefficient, unworthy, or autocratic offi- 
cers, but pioneers who will insist on efficiency, democ- 
racy, publicity, economy; pioneers who will insist on 
leaders of their own type, and will count it a privilege 
to be numbered with the brave of all ages who have 
willingly made some sacrifices that the world might be 
a little better for their having lived in it. And upon 


all such will ever linger the ancient benediction of 
Israel’s prophet :— 

“And they that shall be of thee shall build the old 
waste places; thou shalt raise up the foundations of 
many generations; and thou shalt be called, The re- 
pairer of the breach, The restorer of paths fo dwell in.” 


WHAT AILS US 
Ors of the main disadvantages that Southern 


farming has faced,” says Secretary W. M 

Jardine, in a recent clear and discerning state- 
ment on the cotton crisis, “is that is has been on a year- 
to-year basis instead of a long-time program.” Here 
in this one sentence a real situation is portrayed as 
truly as if by a photograph. 

While in every cotton state a few pioneer agricul- 
tural thinkers have broken away from the one-year 
cycle in favor of the three-, or five-, or ten-year cycle 
of farming, it nevertheless remains true that the hand- 
to-mouth system of just making a crop from year to 
year is yet conspicuous among the big disadvantages 
which have too long handicapped Southern farming. 
We should put aside forever the habit of saying, “I 
am going to do so and so this year,” referring to a 
plan for the year that was formed in January or 
March, and, instead, get the habit of saying, “This is 
the year I am to do so and so,” referring to the place 
this year’s farming is to take in a well-ordered pro- 
gram already laid out to cover a term of years. 

The truth brought to mind afresh by Secretary Jar- 
dine’s statement should take deep root in our farm 
thinking and farm planning for the next three or five 
years at least. It should not be forgotten for a single 
day. In fact, it might not be bad for us, taking a hint 
from the late celebrated Dr. Coue, to repeat constantly 
the formula, “Every day in every way, I am getting 
farther and farther from the one-year type of farm- 
ing’’—provided we are actually doing the thing instead 
of fooling ourselves by merely saying it. 


DON’T OVERPLANT STRAWBERRIES 


Le high prices brought by strawberries last sea- 
son are apparently causing a heavy increase in 
acreage. While there is reason for some in- 
crease, we greatly fear that it is being overdone. 

The strawberry, as is well known, is a highly perish- 
able fruit, and must be marketed over a short period 
of time. The consumption can be increased only so 
much, and when the supply is beyond the quantity re- 
quired, this automatically means the lowering of prices 
to a point where little or no profit, or probably consid- 
erable loss, will come about. 


The result of this increased acreage will not be felt 
to any appreciable extent the coming spring, but unless 
all signs fail, the spring of 1928 will find the straw- 
berry acreage large enough to produce so many straw- 
berries that they cannot be marketed at a profit. It 
will be well for growers to keep this danger in mind. 

Sih 

NDER the Four-H Flag is a story all the family 
[ | will enjoy. You need not be afraid to have some 

member of the family read it to all the family. 
You'll find nothing to embarrass you. Teachers need 
not be afraid to read it to their classes. In fact, if 
more teachers knew just how good this story is many 
more would adopt this practice so common to some i! 
years gone by. Under the Four-H Flag is a story of 
pluck, and some will say, of luck. Certainly it is a 
story of success. And, oh, what an inspiration! There’s 
nothing in this story to put you in the dumps. It’s true, 
tears may come to your eyes but it will be because you 
are glad. See page 18. 

















A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


’ “Relieving” the Farmer 


‘ E HAVE practically relieved the farmer of 
any federal income tax.” 


So says President Coolidge in his annual 
message to Congress. 

True enough. Excessive tariff rates, government 
aid to industry and labor in a multitude 
of forms, coupled with an absence of 
similar help for agriculture, have cut the 
farmer’s income down to a point where 
he need not worry about the income tax. 

Yes, the farmer has been relieved from 
paying an income tax. He has been relieved of the 
necessity of buying bonds. In many cases he has been 
relieved of his savings and his farm. That is about 
the only farm relief he has received.—Prairée Farmer. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the. Trend of Events 


EE McGEE recently predicted just what bills 
would pass at this session of Congress :— 


Farm relief ....... 0 Reducing expenses ...... 0 
Public buildings ........ 999 Pube DOCPENS osc ccisecsscs 888 
Appropriations ...-.-..+-- 777 Plame O16 DAE oisivccc esac 444 


That Gee McGee’s guess was not 
so far wrong is indicated by the 
following statement from the As- 
sociated Press :— 

“Most of the major prob- 
lems which faced the Sixty- 
ninth Congress two years ago 
will be passed along to the 
Seventieth Congress, which 
begins its first regular session 

CLARENCE POP next December. These _ in- 

clude farm relief, disposition 
of Muscle Shoals, development of the Colorado 
River, strengthening of the prohibition law, return 
of alien property, coal control legislation, railroad 
consolidation, and ratification of the French debt. 
Tax reduction proposals .... are also doomed. 
Beyond the passage of the annual appropriation 
bills and the $71,000,000 Rivers and Harbors Bill, 
this Congress will have accomplished very little at 
this, its ‘final and short session. 


Danger and Injustice in Colorado River Project 


HERE is just this much consolation to be had 

from this statement, and that is that along with 

all the meritorious legislation which fails, some 
utterly bad legislation also fails. For example, there 
is “the development of the Colorado River’ here 
referred to. What sort of measure is this? Here is 
the answer :— 

“It calls for $125,000,000 of public funds to build 
the largest dam in the world and back of that dam to 
create a water storage reservoir of a capacity of 
26,000,000 acre feet. Water to be stored in this 
gigantic reservoir is to be used in irrigating the 
Colorado River Lower Basin; and the thousands 
of otherwise fertile acres cemprising that basin 
are to be cultivated in cotton; 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton would be added to the country’s annual 
output. According to the authors of the bill, the 
Colorado Basin enjoys many important advan- 
tages over the group of Southern States from 
which American cotton production has heretofore 
come. Those advantages are given as: (1) no boll 
weevil; (2) no need for fertilizer; (3) better grade 
of cotton and higher prices; (4) more cotton per 
acre; (5) no dependence upon rainfall; (6) great 
seaports within easy range; (7) excellent manu- 
facturing conditions.” 

Southern Senators and Representatives should fight 
to the last ditch and even resort to cloture if necessary 
to prevent this bill from ever becoming a law. West- 
ern Congressmen should be equally interested, for if 
this enormous new area is developed for cotton grow- 
ing and the South therefore further handicapped as a 
cotton-producing section, Southern farmers will in- 
evitably be forced into increasing grain and meat pro- 
duction, thereby making more competition for Western 
farmers in these lines. 

It is a spectacle for the gods indeed—this glimpse of 
@ Congress half-worried to death to know how to deal 
with farm surpluses already created and at the same 
time seriously entertaining proposals to spend one- 
eighth of a billion dollars to provide increased compe- 
tition for farmers who have already made too much— 
ond to do this by levying more tax on the very farmers 
who are already handicapped by overproduction! 


A Great Victory for Peace 
pte cag has happened in the United States 


these last thirty days that is of far greater im- 

portance than most of us realize. Great corporations 
and men of great wealth who have obtained valuable 
“concessions,” oil and mining privileges, etc., in Nica- 
Tagua and Mexico—in most cases, no doubt, without 
Paying anything like their real worth—decided they 
needed the American navy, and possibly the American 
army, in order to protect and promote their operations. 
Secretary Kellogg, whose blundering policies should 
long ago have led to his retirement, fell in with this 
Plan, and President Coolidge addressed a belligerent 
message to Mexico in the form of a message to Con- 
gress. It began to look as if we might drift squarely 
mto a war with Mexico. 

But right at that point the sober sense of the Ameri- 
can people made itself felt with astounding vigor and 
frankness. From every quarter came demands that 
we arbitrate our troubles with Mexico and Nicaragua 
mstead of attempting to bully them by our superior 
Power and greatness. Mr. Hearst’s papers came out 
or an imperialistic policy, but many other papers that 
been supporting President Coolidge refused point- 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


blank to follow him. Senator Borah, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, caught the ear 
of America by his ringing protest against any sort of 
intervention. Public opinion expressed itself not for 
a bullying America but for an America governed by 
the ideals of John Hay when he said, “The highest 
victory of great power is self-restraint,’ and of Elihu 
Root when he said :— 

“We deem the independence and the equal rights 
of the smallest and weakest member of the family 
of nations entitled to as much respect as those of 
the greatest empire, and deem observance of that 
respect the chief guarantee of the weak against the 
oppression of the strong.” 

The upshot of the whole matter was the unanimous 
passage by the United States Senate of a resolution ad- 
vising the President to adopt a policy of arbitration. 
And for this result we should all give thanks. What 
promised at first to mark another step in the direction 
of imperialism, dollar worship, militarism, and in- 
creased hatred for America, has been converted into a 
victory for arbitration, humanity, peace, and increased 
respect for Americans. 

Undoubtedly, of course, the right is not all on either 
side in this matter. While many great financial, oil, 
and mining corporations from this country have un- 
doubtedly used their shrewd and brainy prospectors, 
representatives, realtors, lawyers, lobbyists, etc., to get 
many valuable privileges at less than their real value, 
it is altogether likely that the policies Mexico is pur- 
suing in many cases work real injustice. But in any 
case, the right thing to do is to arbitrate. An appeal 
to force might have succeeded, of course, in its way, 
but it would have left us with the same loss of self- 
respect that a big boy feels if he beats up a much 
smaller boy, and it would have left Mexico with the 
same hot-burning resentment which the little fellow 
always cherishes in such cases. And anyhow the United 
States ought to set an example for other nations by 
utilizing arbitration every time we get a chance to do so. 


The Economic and Financial Outlook 

HE new year has opened with prospects of some 
aoe of business. There is a slackening 

of work in the building trades, occasioned in part 
by the feeling that the construction of expensive hotels 
and apartment houses has been overdone for the pres- 
ent. There is likewise no reason for believing that the 
present output of automobiles can be maintained. It is 
true that Americans have already bought more auto 
mobiles than anybody ever thought it possible for one 
nation to buy, but the limit of absorption seems at last 
to be in sight. Furthermore, “installment plan” buy 
ing (based on prospects of future income) has gone 
so far that it is now in great danger of proving 





lei ail 
| POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “BIRDS” 


OW many of our readers recall the charm- 
| ing invocation, “Bless the Little Gardens,” 
~ by Louise Driscoll in Professor Massey's 
invaluable “Garden Book for the Southern 
States?” Well, here are some other verses of 
Miss Driscoll’s almost as charming :— 
“Darling,” God said to the birds, 
“Go now and sing, 
For men are weary of winter 
Go and bring 


Promise to empty branches.” 
He set them free, 


Winged to carry His praise ) 
f Joyously. 
They built in meadow and tree, 
f In barn and croft, 
They carried the word of love 
far, aloft. 
They were colored like flowers, : 
f “very wing f 
Was pointed and balanced and strong, 
{ A marvelous thing. 


' “Darling,’”’ God said to the birds, 
“Go now to another place. 
Men cease to wonder at last 
{ At any grace. 
Leave for a while and then, 
After barren days, 


One robin shall make their hearts 
Awaken to praise.” 


So all the singing birds 
Lifted their wings to go; 
They found a path in the blue 
Highway they know. 





Only. the chickadee stayed 
} ‘© sing in the snow. 
—Louise Driscoll. 
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temporarily at least—a hurt rather than a help to busi- 
ness. That is to say, people have gone about as far as 
they can in mortgaging their future salaries, wages, 
etc., and there is little elasticity left in the buying 
market. We have “taken up the slack.” 

Of course, there seems to be no reason to expect a 
serious financial depression. America is still a country 
of relatively virgin resources. As Mr. David F. Hous- 
ton said recently, we have only 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, while of the world’s various resources and 
industries we have far larger proportions. Funda- 
mentally, America is a rich country. But even a rich 
man can spend his money too fast, and the time seems 
to have come not for stinginess but for prudence in- 
stead of extravagance. 


American Laborers Becoming Home-owners 


M;‘ ROGER W. Babson, the famous business ex- 
pert, said recently that prohibition gave Ameri- 

can wage earners new standing as_ business 
prospects. Before prohibition, he says, the uncertainty 
of collecting installments from the weekly pay-en- 
velope was so great that it was not then feasible to 
utilize “installment plan” buying on the scale it has 
now attained. And, fortunately, along with all the 
present unprecedented use of credit for less worthy 
and judicious purposes, the wage-earners of America 
are also using the “installment plan” in very safe ways 
to pay for homes. Whereas in the last census year 
(1920) only 45 per cent of the American people owned 
homes, it is predicted that in 1930 more than half will 
be home-owners. This has been accomplished chiefly 
through building and loan associations of our Cities 
and towns. These beneficent organizations have had 
ar almost astounding development, as will be seen 
from the following diagram showing the growth in 
assets from less than one billion dol- 
lars in 1910 to more than five billions 
in 1925. 

Under the building and loan asso- 
ciation plan, city wage-earners are en- 
couraged to save money, so much a 
month, until they can make a first pay- 
ment on a home. “Then the associa- 
tion will, if it is desired, investigate the 
property. Loans of from 50 to 70 per 
cent of the value of the property are 
made.” It is a pity that rural America 
has no great organization opefating 
similar lines to promote home- 
ownership among 
our landless ele- 
ment. It is true that 
when the campaign 
for a better rural 
credits system was 
before Congress 
twelve or fifteen 
years ago, fhuch was 
said about opening up ways for tenants to become 
home-owners, but too many loopholes were left for 
unwise borrowing. American farm mortgage debt 
increased from $2,000,000,000 in 1910 to $10,500,000,000 
in 1924, and a great part of this increase was for con- 
sumptive rather than productive purposes. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


A Bird Calendar 


OOK for the birds that come to us now as har- 
ie bingers of spring. Why not start “a bird calendar” 
as Mrs. Green recently suggested, recording the 
dates on which you first see each kind of bird this 
year and then see on what dates the same birds are 
seen next year? 


SOMETHING TO READ 


VERY farmer who tries to make his farm a real 
business should write the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a 
free copy of its brand new bulletin, The Agricultural 
Outlook for 1927, just off the press this week. This 
study of prospective supply and demand and conse- 
quent probable price trends for all important crops 
and kinds of livestock deserves not only to be read but 
filed away for constant reference by business farmers, 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


FAILURE is a man who has quit trying.—Se 
lected. 
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Feeding Three-months-old Pigs 


READER has three-months-old pigs which fe 
desires to feed out for market. He has corn and 
tankage and asks if it will pay to add any other 
feed, and if he should grind the corn or feed it whole. 
It is possible that it will pay this reader to buy 
wheat shorts to add to the corn and 
tankage for a month or two, but 
after the pigs are five months of 
age it is doubtful if it will pay to 
buy shorts, which are always high 
priced. It will not pay to grind 
the corn for these pigs; in fact, 
experience has shown that pigs up 
to 150 pounds in weight will make 
better gains per 100 pounds of 
feed on whole corn than on ground 
If there is no green feed, then we suggest a 
rack kept well supplied with some good leafy legume 
hay, or that a small quantity of alfalfa meal be bought. 
If the pigs are fed whole corn, then we suggest that 
a self-feeder be used allowing the pigs to take what 
corn, tankage, and other feeds they want. One com- 
partment of the feeder might contain corn and another 
a mixture of one part of tankage and two parts each of 
shorts and alfalfa meal. Or, if some legume hay is 
used instead of the alfalfa meal, then one part of 
tankage to two parts of shorts might be used. 





TAIT BUTLER 
corn, 


If hand-fed, we suggest one part of tankage, two 
parts of shorts, and eight parts of corn be fed. 

The pigs should have dry, 
clean sleeping quarters during 
the winter. To make certain of 
this, frequent cleaning of the 
quarters and fresh bedding will 
be necessary. 

A mixture of equal parts of 
charcoal, wood ashes, and _ salt 
should also be kept before these 
pigs at all times. 


Rice Polish and Rice Bran 


= HAT are the relative 

feeding values of rice 

polish at $24 a ton 
and rice bran at $12 per ton, for 
feeding hogs? One of these is 
to be used with corn and tank- 
age for feeding sows and young 
pigs that are running on rye pas- 
ture. All feeds are used in self- 
feeder, except the corn, which is 
on the ear.” 

Either rice polish or bran may The 17 pigs 
be used to take the place of a 
part of the corn. If rice polish 
is used, one-half the corn may be taken out and rice 
polish substituted for it, provided the hogs will eat the 
rice polish and tankage in sufficient quantities. There 
is not much difference in the feeding value of corn 
and rice polish, pound for pound, but rice polish is 
not usually relished as well as corn. Corn at 75 cents 
a bushel is about $27 a ton, therefore there is not much 
difference in the cost. At 65 cents a bushel, corn costs 
about $22.25 a ton, and at such a price we would use 
very little, if any, rice polish. 

Rice bran has not as high a feeding value as rice 
polish, but if of high grade, it is a good feed for cattle, 
but since rice bran contains more fiber, from the rice 
hulls, it is not, therefore, as good a feed as rice polish, 
especially for feeding hogs. 


If there were no young pigs to be fed, we would 
suggest four parts corn, two parts rice polish, two 
parts rice bran, and one part of tankage, by weight. 
But since the rice bran is not suitable for feeding 
young pigs, we suggest the following mixture, if all 
are to be fed together :— 


Corn, 6 parts; 
Rice polish, 3 
Tankage, 1 


parts; 
part. 

The following table shows the digestible nutrients 
in 100 pounds of corn, rice polish, and rice bran, ac- 
cording to Henry and Morrison :— 


Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
NE ihe as is on wa gale te 7.5 pounds 67.8 pounds 4.6 pounds 
ee MONER ca casnneee ... 8.0 pounds 57.2 pounds 7.5 pounds 
Rice bran (high grade)... 7.9 pounds 38.1 pounds 8.8 pounds 


How Much 
READER asks: 


Tankage to Feed 


“What is the proper amount of 


tankage to feed to brood sows and pigs?” 
Probably the best way to feed pigs tankage 

They will then take about what 

At least, trials seem to indicate that pigs 


is from a self-feeder. 
they require. 
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take from a self-feeder about the quantity of tankage 


the investigators had previously decided were the 
proper amounts of tankage to balance the ration. 
The following table indicates approximately the 


amounts of tankage and corn taken from a self-feeder 
daily by pigs, of weights indicated, in a test at the 
Illinois Experiment Station. These facts should apply 
with equal accuracy to the feeding of fish meal. The 
pigs in this test averaged 47 pounds each in weight at 
the start and 164 days later at the end of the feeding 
period averaged 259 pounds each. 


Corn Tankage Ratio of tank- 

pounds pounds age to corn 
First period (4 weeks) ....... 2:1 4) 1 to 5.25 
Second period (4 weeks) .... 2.7 47 1 to 5.74 
Third period (4 weeks) ...... 3.8 54 Ito 7 
Fourth period (4 weeks) oa 5.6 44 1 to 12.7 
Fifth period (4 weeks) ...... 7.2 36 1 to 20 
Sixth period (24 days) ...... y 3 26 1 to 2 


Below is indicated the proportions of tankage to 
corn that we suggest for pigs of the weights indicated 
in the table :— 


Weight Ratio of tank- Weight Ratio of tank- 
of pigs age to corn * of pigs age to corn 
25 to 50 pounds lto 5 125 to 150 pounds l1to 9 
50 to 75 pounds l1to 6 159 to 175 pounds 1 to 10 
75 to 100 pounds lto 7 175 to 200 pounds) 1 to 12 
100 to 125 pounds l1to 8 


As experience accumulates it becomes more certain 
each year that the growing pigs do enough better when 





THREE BARROWS FROM THE WORLD'S CHAMPION TON-LITTER 


in the litter weighed 5,117 pounds at six months, 


Litter produced by W. T. Rawleigh Co., Freeport, Ill 


receiving some sort of animal protein feed to make it 
economically imperative that they receive it. Milk is the 
best feed for growing pigs and, if the truth must be 
told, there is no complete substitute; but tankage or 
fish meal and green feed come next to milk, and the 
use of these is a necessity for the best results. 

The price of tankage is never so high that it is not 
more economical to use it in feeding pigs (in the ab- 
sence of milk) than to do without it. 


For brood sows that have reached their mature 
growth or development, 1 part of tankage to 10 to 12 
parts of corn or other grains is ample, but for gilts 
carrying their first litters 1 part of tankage to about 
§ parts of corn or other grains should be used. In 
addition, brood sows should certainly have green feed 
or some leafy legume hay, and mineral matter con- 
taining lime and phosphorus. 


ob) 
Hog Cholera and Preventive Treatment 


HE security and peace of mind which come to 

hog owners, from virtual elimination of possi- 

bility of loss from cholera, are well founded if 
standard approved methods are followed. A _ false 
sense of security may exist in the minds of owners of 
vaccinated herds if certain fundamental principles are 
ignored; and this is very frequently the case. 

It has been observed that occasionally serum alone 
is given, and the owner does not understand that this 
confers an immunity of from only 14 to 90 days’ dura- 
tion, or else he forgets that serum alone was adminis- 
tered. In either case, the hogs are very soon nearly all 
susceptible to cholera. If virus is given simultaneously 
with serum, the immunity secured, so far as known, is 
for the remainder of the animal's life. The administra- 
tion of virus that is impotent (out of date, spoiled) is 
naturally equal to the animals receiving serum alone 





The pigs were purebred Poland Chinas. 
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Hog Growers’ Problems Solved 


with the results heretofore indicated. Administration 
of active virus with serum having no protective value 
not only does not confer an immunity but is actually 
equal to deliberately inoculating with cholera. 
An insufficient dose of serum given with the usual dose 
of virus may, especially in weak animals or animals 
highly susceptible to cholera, also produce cholera. 


hogs 


Failure to vaccinate some litters is a very frequent 
oversight. Leaving hogs in the field or on the range 
or those escaping at the time of vaccination are also 
causes of animals missing vaccination. After a time 
it is, under ordinary farm practices, impossible to ac- 
curately identify such animals, necessitating vaccinat- 
ing all animals in the herd in order to be sure of vacci- 
nating the susceptible ones. This may be remedied by 
applying a fish hook hog ring to one of the ears of 
each hog as vaccinated. 

The value of the security attained by the vaccination 
of sick herds varies widely and cannot always be fore- 
casted, hence the great advisability of treating herds 
before cholera appears. 


All too frequently owners of vaccinated herds ignore 
and violate all known rules for the prevention of dis- 
eases other than cholera. While approximately 85 per 
cent of all swine losses are due to cholera, yet the re- 
maining 15 per cent of loss should and can be reduced. 
The general sanitary measures for controlling the 


miscellaneous diseases of hogs also render the im- 
munity conferred by vaccination against cholera more 
secure by 


maintaining the animal’s system in the best 
condition for receiving the treat- 


ment. 9. te. BOK 
State Veterinarian, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 
CTs 


Arkansas College Wins 
Honors at Royal 


IFTY crossbred hogs won 
Pits honors for the Uni- 

versity of Arkansas, Col- 
leze of Agriculture, in the 200- 
to 250-pound class of the carlot 
division at the American Royal 
Livestock Exposition. These hogs 
were by a purebred Duroc boar 
and out of purebred Tamworth 
gilts. There were four loads of 
Hampshires and one load oi 
Chester Whites in this class. It 
was a load of heavy Hamp- 
shires, weighing more than 250 
pounds each that took the cham- 
pionship honors from the Arkan- 
sas hogs. 


This carlot was selected from 

a total of only 59 hogs raised, 

which were out of seven purebred Tamworth gilts. 

Six of these seven gilts during the gestation period 

received a ration composed of two parts corn chop to 

one part of ground soybean hay, and were bred to 

farrow at approximately one year of age. These corn- 

soybean-hay-fed gilts farrowed a total of 54 strong 

pigs, an average of nine per litter, and 49 of them were 
raised to market weight. 


Three gilts of the same age and breeding as the 
others and as nearly equal with reference to individu- 
ality as possible, were used for a check lot. This lot 
received a ration of corn and tankage balanced accord- 
ing to the Morrison standards. One gilt in this lot 
failed to settle, another farrowed but one live pig, and 
the other raised 10 fine pigs to market weight, the 10 
weighing well over a ton at 190 days of age. 

The average daily gain for the legume-hay-fed sows 
was 0.88 pounds, and the average weight was 330 
pounds when taken off the pasture and placed in the 
farrowing quarters. In this experiment, three sows 
grazed one-half acre of rye, which furnished consid- 
erable grazing throughout the gestation period. 


While these soybean-fed gilts produced highly satis- 
factory results, they did not appear as healthy or as 
vigorous as those that received a ration balanced with 
tankage. Using these observations as a basis, we be- 
lieve that more satisfactory average results would be 
obtained by feeding about five parts of corn chop to 
one of ground soybean hay, along with buttermilk of 
skimmilk, or a small amount of tankage, fish meal oF 
some feed that will supply animal protein. 

During the suckling period these seven sows were 
fed a ration consisting of rice bran, rice polish, and 
tankage; and after weaning, pigs were developed 
on corn and tankage. EDGAR MARTIN, 
Asst. Animal Husbandman, University of Arkansas. 
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ig, an saving of Fifty Dollars in Cash if you use its ‘ 
the 10 advantages, if you use Ward’s Catalogue, if Your Double Advantage at Ward’s 
you will turn to its pages every time you It is part of our Service to you, to sell only 
d sows have to fill any need for the Farm, the Home goods of standard Quality, to sell only goods 
as 330 and the Family. that will be satisfactory to you. At Ward’s 
un the Let us prove to you the Saving we offer. we never sacrifice Quality to make a low 
: Let us show you how and why Ward’s offers price. 
Te lower-than-market prices. So use your Catalogue. Your greatest sav- 
eid Quantity always determines price. If you ing, your most complete satisfaction, your 
: peng 5 buy one of any article, the price is higher than most prompt service, are to be found in send- 
d with if you buy a hundred. A thousand gets a still ing all your orders to Ward’s—at Baltimore. 
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. FAVORABLE year for livestock 
A ecincers is in prospect for 1927 
but with an average season, a 
continuation of relatively low returns 
from most cash crops is probable unless 
acreages are reduced.” This is the gist 
of the annual “agricultural outlook” re- 
port for 1927, issued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural) Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. “The 
disparity between prices of farm prod- 
ucts and the cost of industrial goods 
and services is greater than a year ago,” 
it continues. “The situation is clearly 
such as to discourage any general ex- 
pansion of agricultural production. In 
some areas it apparently means a greater 
utilization of lands for pasture and for- 
estry.” 


A summary of the report follows :— 


General Review of Crop and Live- 
stock Situation 


HE demand for the 1927 corn crop 

is expected to be little if any greater 
than for the 1926 crop. With probable 
increases of corn acreage in the South 
and with no probability of increased de- 
mand for corn in 1927, corn growers are 
faced with the prospect of lower prices 
unless acreage is substantially reduced. 

Oats and barley for feed are unlikely 
to be in great demand during the coming 
year as compared with 1926. 

Hay requirements are not likely to be 
increased, because the number of hay- 
consuming animals continues to decrease. 

Unless livestock production is held at 
about the present level, allowing for in- 
crease in population from year to year, 
present prices cannot be maintained. 

With beef cattle marketings in 1927 
probably materially less than in 1926, and 
the demand for beef maintained, prices 
of slaug*ter and feeder cattle are ex- 
pected to average somewhat higher than 
in 1926. On the whole, cattle prices are 
expected to continue the upward price 
swing begun in 1922. 

Hog producers have a favorable out- 
look this year. The market supply of 
hogs probably will be little if any larger 
than in 1926, and domestic demand is 
expected to continue strong. Hog prices 
are likely to be maintained near the 1926 
level. Prices now prevailing can be con- 
tinued through 1928 only if farmers hold 
down hog production to the level of the 
past two years. 

The dairy industry is on a stronger 
basis than a year ago. Dairymen are 
likely to have a moderately favorable 
spread between the price of feed and the 
price of dairy products. 

Egg and poultry producers in most 
sections of the country may expect a 
fairly satisfactory year, although per- 
haps not so profitable as 1926. A mod- 
erate increase in egg production and no 
decrease in poultry marketings is ex- 
pected. 


Horses and mules are insufficient in 
supply to meet farmers’ needs the com- 
ing season, but the number of young 
stock is only large enough to replace 
about half the number of work stock 
now on farms. Farmers cannot ex- 
pect to replace their work stock three 
to ten years from now at the low level 
of present-day horse prices. 

Potato growers should guard against 
the danger of overplanting and keep 
close watch on acreages being planted in 
competing states. 

Sweet potato acreage should be _ in- 
creased only by growers who need the 
increased supply for their own use, who 
can dispose of the crop on their local 
markets, or who can afford to produce a 
crop at relatively low prices. 

Any increase in cabbage acreage over 
1926 is likely to result in increased pro- 
duction with accompanying lower prices. 

Onion acreage should be reduced 
sharply to prevent an excessive market 
supply. The outlook for the Bermuda 
type appears fairly good. 

Bean acreage should be reduced under 
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ERETOFORE the United States Department of Agriculture has given 
the farmer a world of statistics, but most of them have been of the 


hindsight sort of wisdom. 


They have told the farmer a lot about 


what has already happened but very little about what is likely to happen to 


him hereafter. 


Well, fortunately, the Agricultural Department is changing its ways. 
About February first last year and again this year it has summoned to its 
offices a great body of experts from all over America and these experts have 
united in presenting the farmer a frank, dispassionate, cold bloodedly scientific 


analysis of the agricultural situation and outlook. 


They have found out 


about the prospective supply and demand and demand and price outlook 
for cach kind of crop or livestock and have offered the farmer this information 
for his guidance in planning his year’s work. 

The Progressive Farmer believes this service of tremendous importance to 
our readers and so we summarize the main features of the report herewith. 








last year’s area to prevent an excessive 
supply, varying with the type of bean 
grown. 

The trend of fruit production is up- 
ward and expansion of acreage would 
not be justified except under unusually 
favorable conditions. However, a crop 
of fruit as large as that of last year, 
which was due to the uniformly favor- 
able weather, is not likely to occur very 
often. 

The apple industry is approaching a 
more stabilized condition but with an 
average crop, prices will undoubtedly be 
higher next season. Commercial plant- 
ings are hardly justified at present ex- 
cept where local production or market 
conditions are unusually favorable. 


New commercial plantings of peaches 
should not be undertaken in the South- 
ern states, since a large number of young 
trees have not yet come into bearing 
and production is rapidly increasing. 

Strawberry returns per acre, with av- 
erage yields in 1927 probably will be con- 
siderably less than the average for the 
past two years. Acreage has increased 
considerably and caution should be exer- 
cised by growers who contemplate in- 
creasing acreage this spring. 

Cantaloupe acreage should be cut in 
the early shipping region, and the same 
acreage as last year or a slight reduction 
effected in the mid-season and late ship- 
ping states. 

Watermelon acreage should be reduced 


in 1927 in order to prevent a repetition 
of the generally unsatisfactory prices re- 
ceived last season as a result of extreme- 
ly heavy production. 


Cotton Outlook Is Bad 


RESUMING average yields, a reduc- 

tion of 30 per cent in cotton acreage 
appears necessary to give the greatest 
gross value to the next crop. 


A burdensome supply of American 
cotton for the next 12 to 18 months 
seems inevitable. With an estimated 1926 
production of 18,600,000 bales and a 
world carry-over of American cotton on 
August 1, 1926, estimated at from 5,400,- 
000 to 5,700,000 bales, the supply this 
year totals 24,000,000 bales or more; as 
compared with approximately 19,400,000 
in 1925-26; 16,300,000 in 1924-25; and 
13,500,000 in 1923-24. 


The world’s consumption of American 
cotton for the 12 months ending July 31, 
1926, was about 14,000,000 bales. <A 
15,000,000-bale consumption would equal 
the record established in 1915 and the 
probable carry-over at the end of the 
present season would be 9,000,000 bales. 

The maximum reduction in acreage in 
any one of the past 24 years was 147 
per cent, but of those years in which 
there was a reduction in acreage, the 
average was only 10 per cent. With only 
a 10 per cent reduction in acreage, and a 
yield equal to the 10-year average of 








SILVERWOOCD DIANA 82940—WORLD’S RECORD GUERNSEY 


or 


7. recently completed record of 





20,006.4 pounds of milk and 9748 


pounds of butterfat, made by Silverwood Diana 82940, makes her the 
world’s highest producing Guernsey cow in class AA, She began her 
test at the age of 8% years, and carried a calf for 281 days of the testing 


year. 


This great cow is owned by William H. Williams, of Lyon Mountain, 


New York, and was bred by S. H. Fessenden, of Holliston, Massachusetts. 
She is the fifth cow of the breed to produce over ten tons of milk in a 
year, and she displaces the former world’s champion in this class by just 


six pounds of butterfat. 


Incidentally, the former champion is Golden Coronet 


of Jean Du Luth 81283, her own stablemate. 
As a senior four-year-old, she made a record in 1922 of 16,092 pounds 


milk and 733.79 pounds butterfat. 
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What Are 1927 Farm Prospects? 


Department of Agriculture Reports on Supply, Demand, and Probable Price Trends of Crops, etc. 


157 pounds per acre, a production of 
14,100,000 bales would result. 

Though boll weevil damage has been 
light the past two seasons, the indications 
at present are for increased infestation 
during the growing season of 1927 over 
that of 1926, provided weather conditions 
are normal for the first eight months of 
the year. Weather conditions thus far 
are otherwise very favorable to cotton 
production this coming season. There is 
an abundance of moisture in the soil 
throughout the Cotton Belt, particularly 
in the semi-arid region, where the mois- 
ture content of the soil and subsoil at 
planting time is a determining factor in 
the production of the crop. 


The Peanut Outlook 
i - the demand for Virginia 


type peanuts increases during the 
coming year, a repetition of last season’s 
acreage of large podded nuts is likely to 
mean another year of low prices to the 
grower. The present very light stocks 
of Spanish and runner type peanuts, 
however, and the profitable prices being 
received, suggest that as much as 25 per 
cent more land might be planted to these 
small and medium podded types than in 
1926 and the increased output marketed 
at reasonably satisfactory prices. 


The carry-over from the 1925 crop 
was very light in the Virginia-North 
Carolina section and imports of large 
podded nuts during the 1925-26 season 
were little more than half the imports 
for the preceding season. Further, do- 
mestic production of Virginia type pea- 
nuts in 1926 fell off nearly 10 per cent 
from the 1925 figures. Yet prices open- 
ed low in November, and have since risen 
only slightly. 


The carry-over of Spanish and runner 
types of peanuts at the beginning of the 
1926 season was negligible. Opening 
prices showed a profit to the farmer, and 
though they later dropped for a while 
in sympathy with the weak cotton mar- 
ket, a reaction upward soon set in. 
Stocks of unshelled peanuts of Spanish 
and runner types are now so low that 
most shelling plants in the Southeast 
will probably have to close down for 
lack of supplies long before new-crop 
peanuts are available. An increase in 
the planting of Spanish type peanuts in 
the Virginia-North Carolina belt, as well 
as further south, would probably be 
profitable. 


The Tobacco Outlook 


pipes fflajor factors affecting the to- 
bacco industry in 1927 are the world- 
wide tendency of consumers to adopt the 
cigarette habit in preference to other 
forms of tobacco consumption, and the 
increased foreign competition with which 
American growers of non-cigarette types 
are confronted. Indications of the con- 
tinued drift toward cigarettes are unmis- 
takable and are of fundamental signifi- 
cance to tobacco growers. Growers ot 
cigarette tobacco have before them an 
expanding market but not one that will 
stand heavily increased acreage, and no 
serious foreign competition, whereas the 
producers of dark fired and dark air- 
cured export types are faced with in- 
creased foreign competition in a market 
which itself is undergoing contraction. 

The great danger in the flue-cured sit- 
uation is that growers may be led into 
serious overproduction in 1927. The 
prices paid for leaf tobacco of the 1926 
crop in the flue-cured districts have been 
very much higher than the prices paid 
for cotton in the same areas. 


The probability is obvious that not 
only will 1926 bright tobacco growers 1m- 
crease their acreage in 1927 but that 
their ranks may be heavily recruited from 
among the cotton growers. In other 
words, it would seem that the tobacco 
stage is set for a landslide from cotton 
to tobacco in 1927. Any such develop- 
ment on a large scale would have only 
one result—utter demoralization of the’ 
market for this type of tobacco with 
its attendant losses to the growers. 
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| MISTAKES 1 HAVE MADE 


TARVED Baby.—When our first 

baby came he did not gain, but grew 

thinner. We failed to consult a phy- 
sician for six weeks; then found the 
mother’s milk was not strong enough for 
him. He was almost starved to death. 


MRS. W. B. M. 


Hatched Chicks Too Early.—We ex- 
pected our large flock of February hatch- 
ed pullets to give us a good profit on 
eggs in November and December In- 
stead, they laid a few eggs early in the 
season and then molted. During the sea- 
son of highest egg prices, they did not pay 
for their feed. They were hatched too 
early. This season our chicks will be 
hatched in late March and early April. 

MRS. IRVINGTON. 


Hatched Chicks Too Late.—I found 
I could get extra quality, high-bred eggs 
at a great reduction in the summer. I 
bought some and set them July 15. About 
two thirds of them hatched around Au- 
gust 7 and were beautiful chicks, but the 
hens would carry them all over the barn- 
yard no matter how hot it was. The 
sun would beam down upon the poor lit- 
tle creatures and they would stagger 
around trying to keep up with their 
mother. I had several good shade trees 
in the yard, but the hens would not let 
the chicks stay in the shade. They seemed 
to go blind in the hot sun. I was so dis- 
gusted I finally took the few that were 
left away from the old hens and tried to 
raise them in a box in the shade. But 
it was of no avail. I only succeeded in 
raising one. MRS. C.-C. EB: 


Goats and Orchards Don’t Go To- 
gether—A few years ago we bought 
an old run-down farm, with an orchard 
on it. With the hope of making these 
trees supply us with fruit until we could 
get a new one started, we did quite a bit 
of pruning and spraying the first year. 
The trees responded to this treatment 
and we secured a splendid crop. The 
next spring we did without many things 
to buy trees for a young orchard. We 
selected our ground carefully and thought 
it well fenced. How carefully we plan- 
ned and planted that orchard is known'only 
by us. All the trees lived and in due season 
put out twigs and leaves, and we had 
visions of fruit to come. An old rock 
wall joined the new orchard fence on one 
side. We had some goats on the hill- 
side pasture, and one day as we returned 
from church we saw only goats where 
the orchard had been. Not a leaf, not a 
twig was to be seen, only little white 
switches in rows, for the goats had even 
peeled off the bark. We are still doctor- 
ing the old trees and waiting another year 
longer on this second young orchard. 

MRS. W. B. G. 
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“I know it was wicked, but I set in 
front of my bureau mirror today an’ 
fixed so my knees would show, just to 
see how I'd look if I was that kind o’ 
woman.” 

“I wouldn't mind Pa marryin’ again 
after my death, if he'd keep wishin’ he 
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The receiver illustrated is the extra-powerful Model 32, with Onz Dial; price, less tubes and batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $140. Other One Dial Models, $70 and $85. Radio Speakers, priced from $16 to $23. 


It couldn’t be better—7#f built to your order 


WE know exactly what you wanted because so You wanted neat appearance. You find Atwater 
many of you have told us. Kent Radio blending with the appointments of 


You wanted ease of operation. You find itin #Y home—a joy to the eye as well as the ear. 


the receiver which gets everything within range You wanted a sensible price. You find that 
with the enere touch of the fingers of one hand quantity production in the largest Radio factory 
on One Dial—the ¢rue One Dial with no sec- results for you in many dollars saved. 


ondary adjustments to confuse and delay. a ee 


you could buy with absolute certainty you were 
getting your money’s worth. You find it in 
Atwater Kent Radio. 


It’s the all-round Radio. 


You wanted extra power in order to get day- 
time market and weather news as well as eve- 
ning programs. You find that no receiver reaches 
fartherthan the Atwater Kent One Dial Model 32. 


You wanted clear tone. You find Atwater Kent 


tone as clear as achurch bell on a frosty morning. ee ae ae we kee experi- 
You wanted re/iability. You find Atwater Kent enced and friendly adviser. His interest in you 
Radio, factory-tested 159 times, famous every- does not stop when he makes a sale. Let him 
where as the Radio that works and keeps on help you select the Atwater Kent Receiver and 
working. Radio Speaker that meets your demand. 





Send for illustrated booklet telling the 
complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, 
and in Canada 


ATWATER KENT 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: 
The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you 
the stars of opera and concert, Radio's 
finest program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern 
Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 
WEAF..New York wWCAB...Ptttsburgh 


WEEI...... Boston wri.. Philadelphia 
wrc..Washingion won...... Chtcago 


WBAI. ..Cincinnalt ~ 

weill., Clsmene = Wan---- , SARE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
wan ems «ED... St. Lows A. Atwater Kent, President 
wsn....Nashville WWS.......Detrot . ° 

WHAF...Loutscille WMC phts 


4769 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


.... Mem 
wceco... . Minneapolis-St. Paub 














YOU SWEEP THE AIR WITH THE ATWATER KENT ONE DIAL AS A SEARCHLIGHT SWEEPS THE SKY 








SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: ‘‘Colt’sknee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran for two weeks, Now 
well, Absorbine is sure great.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF 


Grind With the “JAY BEE” 
Increase Your Profits HUMDINGER 


Best and t ical P < 
a grinding is done with the Crusher - Grinder - Pulverizer 


Jay-Bee.” Makes nutritious, 
palatable feeds. Eliminates Griads “MBegree oe Roughags to Any 

















































ree of 
costly feed losses. Gri 
nds any feed, dry, damp, wet or oily—to an 
Easy Payment Plan ny rough hay—Kaffir mye 
See the Humdinger at work der—snapped corn, husks on—leaves no sharp 
on your farm without cost edges to cause sore mouths as with buhr mills. 
to you. Prove to your own No hulls in oats. No rats’ nests in shock corn. 
satisfaction it’s the best, No metal touches metal. No heat. No friction. 
fastest, most economical No breakdowns. Always dependable. Biggest 
mill made. 4 sizes—7 capacity. Lowest operating cost. Unequalled as 
H.P. to 30 H.P. Ask grinder—feed saver—money maker. Free feeding 
about our easy payment plan. klet, literature, etc. Stock in principal cities. 


Ww, F YOUNG, Inc, 384 Lyman St.. Springtield, Mass.) 4. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 183 Hickory St., Utica,N.Y. All Infringements Vigorously Prosecuted: 
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HE Haugen (H. R. 15474), Crisp (H. 
R. 15963), and Aswell (H. R. 15655) 
bills are alike in form only. Both in 
principle and in power to accomplish what 
each professes to seek, they are funda- 
mentally different 
The farm and cooperative marketing 
organizations that have interested them- 
selves in the movement for agricultural 
stabilization, have helped perfect the 
Haugen bill. They want it enacted into 
law, and do not favor the enactment of 
the Crisp or Aswell bills, because :— 
1. Both the Crisp and Aswell bills offer 


a subsidy to agriculture out of the United 
States treasury; the Haugen bill does not. 


2. Both the Crisp and Aswell bills put the 
government into the business of buying and 
selling farm commodities; the Haugen bill 
does not. 


3. The price formula in the Crisp bill makes 
it definitely a price-fixing measure; the 
Haugen and Aswell bills are not. 


4. Neither the Crisp nor the Aswell bill 
provides means to maintain a domestic price 
independent of the world price on any com- 
modity, when it is necessary; the Haugen 
bill does. 


5. The Haugen bill is the only one that lays 
the basis for a permanent continuing policy 
for farm marketing. The Crisp bill is drawn 
to function only as ‘emergencies’ develop. 
The Aswell bill turns the marketing over to 
government corporations. 


6. Complete political control is established 
by both the Crisp and Aswell bills; in the 
Haugen bill, farmer control is provided. 

7. Neither the Crisp nor Aswell bill provides 
means for placing a restraint on overproduc- 
tion through an equalization fee. The Hau- 
gen bill does. 

For proof of these assertions we offer 
the following facts :— 


1. Subsidy—Under the Crisp Bill, 
the Board requires corporations with 
nominal capital to be formed, and furn- 
ishes them with government funds for 
all the working capital needed for their 
operations. Under the Aswell Bill the 
Board creates government corporations, 
puts up all their capital, and directs their 
operations. In both cases, it is provided 
that losses come out of the Treasury up 
to the limit of $250,000,000. 


It is argued that the operations under 
the Crisp and Aswell bills are to make 
profits rather than losses. But if profits 
are made by buying at a low price and 
selling at a high price, the farmer who 
is unfortunate enough to sell to one of 
these corporations would finance them 
through his losses. If the Board under 
either the Crisp or the Aswell bill con- 
fines its assistance to operations that 
promise a profit with no danger of loss, 
then it would not even begin to do what 
needs to be done. On the other hand if 
either the Aswell Board, or the Crisp 
Board, undertook to do the things neces- 
sary to a stable price, but which would 
involve a loss.then the loss would fall 
upon the United States Treasury. 

This the farmers do not want. 
have never asked it. 


Under the Haugen bill, the Board 
could do all the things needful to stabil- 
ize markets. It would have the use of 
the revolving fund just as provided in 
the other bills. But as the board codper- 
ated with the producers of any com- 
modity in the advantageous control and 
disposition of its surpluses it would build 
up an insurance or stabilization fund out 
of the equalization fees taken from the 
stream of trade in that commodity. Upon 
this stabilization fund, and not the 
United States Treasury, any losses inci- 
dent to effective operation would fall. 


They 


2. Puttmg Government in Business. 
—Under the Crisp bill, the Board furnishes 
all the working capital to corpora- 
tions which it requires to be established, 
and dictates their by-laws and operations. 
If there are losses, the Federal Treasury 
stands them up to $250,000,000. 


The Aswell bill even more directly puts 
'the government into business, since the 








COMMITTEE composed of representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, American Cotton*Growers’ Exchange, and the Corn 
Belt Federation of Farm Organizations, has issued a statement compar- 


ing the three farm relief bills now before Congress. 


This statement will 


no doubt interest nearly all readers of The Progressive Farmer and we there- 


fore give it in full herewith. 








3oard is required to set up an export 
corporation for each commodity, take all 
its stock, name and discharge its direc- 
tors, and of course make good its losses. 
In both cases, government connection with 
the trading operations is closer than un- 
der the Haugen Bill where existing agen- 
cies do all the buying and selling, with 
the preference accorded to codperatives 
or to agents created and controlled by 
them. 

3. Price Fixing.—The Crisp Bill in- 
troduces as a price-measuring stick the 
“cost of production to efficient produc- 
ers,” and uses it in three important places 
which require the Board to determine 
just what that price is in the case of all 
commodities from cranberries to cotton. 
This is definitely a price-fixing provis- 
ion, and not a good one at that, since the 
producer with lowest unit costs would 
probably be considered the “efficient pro- 
ducer,” and his price would starve out 
the great bulk of fellow producers. This 
does not even hint at the difficulties that 
lie in this price-fixing formula. Both 
the Haugen and Aswell bills are free 
from this feature. 

4. Maintaining Domestic Prices.— 
The Haugen Bill is the only measure that 
makes it possible for the producers of a 
commodity to maintain a domestic price 
level independent of world prices when 
conditions justify it and when the main- 


tenance of a stable market is impossible 
without it. The Crisp Bill boldly stands 
on the principle that world prices shall 
rule the American market. Without the 
equalization fee which the Haugen Bill 
alone provides, it will be impossible for 
the producers of any crop to adjust the 
supply to the domestic market require- 
ments at a fair and stable price, uncon- 
trolled by the production costs of foreign 
competitors. i 

5. Permanent Marketing System.— 
The Aswell Bill creates straight gov- 
ernment trading corporations to perform 
the function which the codperative asso- 
ciations are left free to discharge under 
the Haugen bill. The Crisp Bill corpora- 
tions function only when emergency con- 
ditions prevail, and the conditions to be 
met before operations are permitted are 
so numerous and exacting that if the 
3oard interprets them literally, the cor- 
porations would probably never be able 
to start to function. The Haugen Bill of- 
fers a permanent marketing program. It 
provides a_ self-perpetuating system -of 
finances, drawing from the industry itself 
the capital for continuing operation. 
Without this no plan can be enduring. 

6. Political vs. Farmer Control.— 
In the Crisp Bill the Board is selected 
by the president; agriculture has no voice 
in the men chosen. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture appointed by the President is 








IN ONE YEAR THIS VIRGINIA COW GAVE 13 TONS OF MILK 
AND A HALF TON OF BUTTER 





VEEMAN KORNDYKE DEKOL 


HE Holstein cow, V. P. I. Veeman Korndyke DeKol No. 312744, owned 
by the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, completed last summer 
(August 11, 1926) a year’s milking test which gives her the Virginia 


state record for milk production. 


Her yield for the year was 26,6366 pounds 


of milk containing 835.8 pounds of butterfat, or 1,044.7 pound of butter. 
Her record began at an age of 9 years, 5 months and 25 days, and she 


finished her year’s work in most excellent physical condition. 


This cow 


formerly held the state butterfat record, as a senior four-year-old, with a 
yearly record of 19,619.9 pounds of milk, containing 715.7 pounds of butter- 


fat, or 858.9 pounds of butter. 


This remarkable record replaced the state record for milk production, 
which had been held for several years by Prilly Hartog 2nd, owned by H. L. 
Butler & Sons, of Culpeper, Virginia, whose yearly record was 24,755.4 
pounds of milk, containing 828 pounds of butter fat. 


V. P. I. Veeman Korndyke DeKol, the new state champion in milk pro- 
duction, is one of several daughters of Virginia Korndyke Butter Boy DeKol 
that are making wonderful records of production in the present herd of 


the college. 











The Progressive Farmer 


Three Farm Relief Bills Compared 


Haugen, Crisp, and Aswell Bills Reviewed by Agricultural Leaders 


made chairman. This politically-named 
board selects the commodity advisory 
councils, again without farmer nomina- 
tions. The secretary of the advisory coun- 
cil is chosen by the Board, not the coun 
cil. The commodity council cannot meet 
on its own initiative—only at the call of 
the Board. Bluntly speaking, the Crisp 
bill places price-fixing powers and duties 
in the hands of a politically-chosen board 
kept as free from agricultural influence 
as possible. 


The Aswell Bill fixes agricultural 
qualifications for the Board members but 
provides no farmer nominations. There 
are no commodity advisory councils. In 
fact, the farmers have nothing whatever 
to do with the Aswell plan—the govern- 
ment does all that the bill provides shall 
be done. 


Under the Haugen Bill, the Board 
members are appointed from nominees of 
farm and cooperative associations; the 
Councils are selected by the Board from 
names likewise proposed. The Haugen 
Bill sets up the machinery calculated to 
achieve the end sought, that is to give 
the farmers in their major commodities 
a higher price gained through real bar- 
gaining power. 


The profound difference is that under 
the Haugen Bill the price of the assist- 
ance is paid by the commodity benefited, 
while the Crisp and Aswell bills both 
charge it to the United States Treasury 


7. Controlling Overproduction. — [n 
the Haugen Bill the production of a sur- 
plus places on all the producers the re- 
sponsibility of caring for it. The most 
effective deterrent to overproduction tht 
has been devised is the equalization fee. 
This deterrent is totally lacking in the 
Crisp and Aswell bills where the produc- 
tion and the responsibility of caring for 
crop surpluses are divided. The growers 
produce it, but it is proposed to put the 
Treasury back of losses involved in car- 
ing for it. 

For the reasons above given we re- 
affirm our support of the Haugen Bill, 
and ask an early and favorable report 
thereon. (Signed) 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
By Edw. A. O’Neal, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 
Chester Gray, Washington Representative 


American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, 
By C. O. Moser, W. W. Pitts, B. W. Kil- 


gore, Legislative Committee. 


The Corn Belt Federation of Farm 
Organizations, 
By William Hirth, Chairman. 


Executive Committee of 22, North 
Central States Agricultural Conference. 
By George N. Peek, Chairman. 


fe 


Soaking Seed to Prevent Diseases 


“Ws e4r is the material used for 
treating cabbage, collard, radish, 
and other seed to kill fungous diseases 
that hang onto the seed? How is it used?” 


The material is mercuric chloride, 
which is another name for corrosive sub- 
limate. It may be obtained either in tab- 
let or crystal form from drug= stores. 
Directions for diluting so as to make up 
a 1 to 1,000 solution will be found on 
the package. Make such a _ solution, 
using warm water, but do not put in a 
metal vessel. Put the seed in a piece of 
cheesecloth, or in a sack made of thin 
material. Do not fill more than a third 
to half full, tie and put in the. solution 
and soak for 30 minutes. Immediately 
after taking out, rinse thoroughly 
through two or three changes of clean, 
fresh water. Then spread the seed out 
to drain and dry. 
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n & Rawleigh Ideal Farms, Freeport, II]. 

to 

ye By EVERY RAISER of pure-blooded Band heavy dull sandal the most con- 

es pon Poland China hogs has heard of venient overshoe for all-round farm 

t Rawleigh Ideal Farms. Here is the wear. It is heavy enough for most 
GEORGE H. PARKER home of Sun Ray No. A5,a boar that wet weather outdoors and yet light 

er oR 6 fer W Indi sired twotwo-tonlitters. Heisshown enough for work in the hog house. 

t- -R.9, Fort Wayne, Indiana in the photograph, with Mr. Koch, It keeps my feet off the cold con- 

d the only man on the Rawleigh Farms crete floors, and yet keeps my shoes 

th Mr. PARKER says: “I have who dares get intoa pen with him dry when I have to step in the mud 

'y. worn Ball-Band rubber footwear without a hurdle. “Looking after or wet. I always ask for Ball-Band 

In for twenty years, so when the 1000 head of pure-blood hogs,” says rubbers and look for the Red Ball 

ir- Mishko Shoe Cannes Gut I thought Mr. Koch, “requires a lot of foot- trade mark because experience has 

“e- I would see if the Red Ball = work inall kinds of weatherand over taught me it pays to do so.” 

pst | sehen — he eos ante ali kinds of ground. I find the Ball- 

at 7 . 

ee. to have to resole my shoes two 

he or three times, at a cost of 50 to 

IC- 60 cents each time if I put the 

oF soles on myself, or $1.00 or $1.25 


if had them resoled in town. I 
don’t have to bother about resol- 
ing at all with the Mishko Shoes, 
because the Mishko sole lasts as e ave S O Ve 
a long as the uppers and at the 
: same time outlasts two or three 





” ordinary soles. I pay a little more h 
for the Mishko Shoes to begin t e wor S Oe pro em 
with, but that isn’t the way to fig- 
ure it. Look what I save in resol- 
o “te nig not to — “s time 
Ost in doing it an me iscom- 
: fort eA around on rough These men, whether working around the house, ask ~ Ball-Band and ; cy ne the Red Ball 
ool ground in soles getting thinner in the barn or on the job, say that the Mishko Teade Mark. They also get the same long serv- 
4 and thinner. No, sir, unless I see Shoe gives them more comfort and longer ice out of work shoes that are now a part of the 
rm aRed Ball on the heel of a shoe, sna Gites eaten atiet chang then*én ener tare, Ball-Band line. These are known as Mishko 
Idon’t buy it.” J J Shoes. The soles are a special Ball-Band product 
‘ . * and outwear two or three ordinary soles. You 
i ENDING market, raising hogs, or string- can have them either nailed or sewed on. Mishko 
[ ing telephone wires is work that putsfoot- | Shoes are also made with high lace tops. 
wear to severe tests. Millions They are sold by most Ball-Band 
H of outdoor workers all over the dealers, and there are Ball-Band dealers 
ia ar Se United States, like those quoted here, everywhere. If you have any difficulty 
a : : have found from years of experience getting what you want, write us for the 
seh. ¢Y BOUGHT a pair of Ball-Band that the one sure way to get not only name of a nearby dealer who can fit 
ses Moccasin Work Shoes about 18 foot comfort but also more days wear you. Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 
1?” months ago, and the original in rubber and woolen footwear is to Co., 473 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
ie’ soles have not yet worn out. 


1b- “Iam a line inspector employed 


ab- by the New England Power Co. 
res. and my work takes me through = 
up the hardest of walking through 


on Sarg woods and all kinds of 

om ard, rough going. 

Pr “They are the best wearing RUBBER ° LEATHER AND WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 

hin shoes I have ever had, and will 

ird continue to wear them and tell 
lay friends about them.” 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS : HEAVY RUBBERS - ARCTICS . GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
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“HE other day I overheard two farm- 
ers talking about cotton growing. 
One of them was bewailing the low 

price of cotton, and wondering how a 
profit could be made on the crop, even if 
the price advanced 
to 15 cents next fall. 
He could not fore- 
see any higher price 
than 15 cents, even if 
the acreage was 
materially reduced. 
The other fellow 
agreed with him and 
ae sized up the situa- 
tion about like this: 
“Well, about all we 
can do is to cut the acreage, grow our 
food and feed with a little to sell, and 
then make cotton just as economically as 
we can.” 





EUGENE BUTLER 


“Ves,” said the other farmer, ‘I’m in- 
tending to cut the cotton acreage, grow 
food and feed, but I declare I don’t see 
how I’m _ going to cotton any 
cheaper. Everything you have to have 
from plow lines on up costs me more 
than ever. How do you intend to do it?” 

““My idea,” replied his friend, “is not 
to spend any less on the crop. In fact, 
I intend to spend more because I’m go- 
ing to fertilize my cotton better this year.” 


grow 


About this time, they walked away and 
I failed to learn just how they expected 
to cut cotton costs by using fertilizer. 
However, they started me to thinking 
along the same lines, and I’ve come to 
the conclusion that it’s up to our farm- 
ers to grow cotton just as cheap as they 
can this year. Fertilizer can be used to 
do this, but in order to get the most out 
of fertilizer, it is necessary: (1) to use 
the right kind of fertilizer; and (2) to 
buy it economically. 


Don’t Overlook Importance of 
Nitrogen 


N USING fertilizer for cotton or 

corn, the average farmer is likely to 
overlook the importance of nitrogen. In 
those sections where side applications of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
are made, the use of a mixture such as 
12-4-4, which contains three times as much 
phosphoric acid as nitrogen, underneath 
cotton or corn is all right. But where a 
second application is not made and leg- 
ume crops are not grown, a 12-4-4 mix- 
ture is not well balanced. With ordin- 
ary applications of 400 to 500 pounds, 
there should be at least one-half as much 
nitrogen as phosphoric acid. In other 
words, if the mixture analyzes 10 per 
cent phosphoric acid, it should contain at 
least 5 per cent nitrogen. <As the size 
of the fertilizer application is increased 
on up to 1,000 pounds, the proportion of 
nitrogen should be increased until finally 
with the very heavy applications of fer- 
tilizer, one should be using about as much 
nitrogen as phosphoric acid. Of course, 
where rotations including legumes are 
followed, there is no necessity for making 
the application of nitrogen so heavy, and 
a 12-4-4 mixture does very well for cot- 
ton or corn. 


There are certain soils in the South 
that make good crops of cotton and corn 
when a fertilizer without potash is used. 
However, even though potash may fail 
to pay with small applications of, say, 
400 pounds of fertilizer per acre on land 
with a stiff clay subsoil, it does pay 
when larger amounts of fertilizer are 
used. Furthermore, potash should al- 
ways be used when disease control is 
needed. It is especially effective in con- 
trolling rust, and there is some evidence 
that it helps to keep down wilt. 






































Shall a Farmer Home-mix? 


{' OFTEN pays to do home-mixing. 
If a farmer can purchase his mate- 















How This Will Help You Get $500 More 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


rials such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia or cottonseed meal to supply ni- 
trogen, acid phosphate to supply phos- 
phoric acid, muriate of potash or kainit 
for potash, in large lots, either coopera- 
tively or individually, thus taking advan- 
tage of reduced prices, he can usually 
home-mix to good advantage. For ex- 
ample, a 12-4-4 mixture in large lots 
costs around $40 a ton, where I live. Using 
sulphate of ammonia at $60 a ton, 18 per 
cent acid phosphate at $20 a ton, and 
muriate of potash, $46 a ton, a 12-4-4 
mixture may be home-mixed from these 
materials for the following cost for 
materials :— 


1,333 pounds of 18 per cent acid phos- 
MOE esa dbee keke cere wy ciel Cap 

400 pounds of 20 per cent sulphate of 
TIES occ wreicinale eee e here dead Ce 12.00 

169 pounds of 50 per cent muriate of 
POTASN cocecesevcccevecvecvecsccvcce 3.68 
ROY SIGS. TINUED a 555.53 sc oss ew kGoe pe eeeee asewe 
2,000 pounds $29.83 


In other words, it is possible to save 
$10 a ton under the most favorable condi- 
tions. However, if raw materials must 
be purchased in small lots, home-mixing 
is less profitable. 


However, we don’t advise home-mixing, 
even though materials may be purchased 
at carlot prices, unless the mixing is to be 
done by some one who knows something 
about fertilizers. If the farmer plans to 
use only a small amount of fertilizer, 
say 5 or 10 sacks, and he doesn’t know 
“nitrogen” from the planet Mars, he 
should buy high-grade, ready-mixed 
goods. But if he will study plant foods 
and fertilizers and get to know a little 
something about them, or in lieu of that 
knowledge, get the assistance of his coun- 
tv agent in working out his formula, 
there is profit to be made by home-mixing. 


The Best Source of Nitrogen 


HE farmer, who wishes to do home- 

mixing, has his choice of several nitro- 
genous materials, such as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, calcium nitrate, 
leunasalpeter and cottonseed meal. Of 
these materials, nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia and cottonseed meal are 
most easily obtained by the average 
farmer. In carlots, these materials may 
be had for the following prices. Of 
course, prices vary, according to location, 


but these prices are only for comparative 
purposes anyway :— 
Sulphate Nitrate *Cotton- 


of of seed 

ammonia soda meal 

Carlot price per ton.. $62 $58 $27 
Small lots, price per 

COE os dnceehexvacovscs 70 68 30 

Per cent nitrogen.... 20 15 6.88 
Pounds nitrogen per 

SN -adiadecrwisceee« - 400 300 137 
Carlot cost nitrogen 

per pound (cents).. 13 16 17 
Small lot cost nitro- 

gen per pound (cts.) 174% 2214 19 


7Allowing $4 per ton for phosphoric acid 
and potash it contains. 


If a pound of nitrogen in one of these 
materials was as good as a pound of the 
same plant food in another material, there 
would be no need to go further in calcu- 
lating the cost of nitrogen in each. How- 
ever, this is not the case. For average 
soils, with average-sized applications, over 
a period of a few years there is little 
difference in the efficiency of nitrogen in 
nitrate of soda and nitrogen in sulphate 
of ammonia, but if anything, nitrate of 
soda has the advantage. However, when 
used over a period of ten to fifteen years, 
nitrate of soda is to be preferred to sul- 
phate of ammonia, unless the farmer in- 
tends to apply lime to his land. The 
nitrogen in either nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia is superior to that in 
cottonseed meal, and where only one ni- 
trogenous material is to be used, we ad- 
vise our readers to use either nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia. (Sulphate 
is cheaper at present prices). However, 
cottonseed meal is much cheaper than 
usual, and if a farmer wishes to use three 
parts meal and two parts nitrate of soda, 
or two parts meal and one part sulphate 
of ammonia, he will have a satisfactory 
fertilizer. 

For the average farmer, acid phosphate 
is the material that should be used to sup- 
ply phosphoric acid. Here again it pays 
to use the higher grades such as 18 and 
20 per cent in preference to the 16 per 
cent. When the phosphoric acid in 16 
per cent acid phosphate costs 7 cents a 
pound, that in the 18 per cent may be had 
for 614 cents, and in 20 per cent acid 
phosphate, for 6% cents a pound. 

The commonly used potash materials 
are muriate of potash, which contains 50 
per cent potash, and kainit which contains 
12 to 14 per cent. The potash in the 
muriate may be had for less as it is the 





Carolina Extension Service, that 
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Handling and Housing Farm Flocks. 
17—Grass Mixtures for Pastures. 
24—How to Use Lime. 

28—Making Lawns 

55—The Farm Smokehouse. 

69-The Educational Value of Fairs. 
8-—Community Club Programs. 

9) —Farm Advertising. 

99—Better Sires Make Better, Bigger 
Profits. 


3—Milk for the Whole Family 
4—List of Publications. 
—Cow Facts. 


wm 


201—Scuppernong and Muscadine Grapes. 
210—Cheese Making. 
234—Farm Drainage. 


X-mark in the above list. 





Valuable Bulletins Free to North Carolina Readers 


OLLOWING is a list of bulletins, circulars, etc., 
will help farmers this month and next:— 


Extension Service Circulars 


Extension 
Experiment Station Bulletins 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins, circulars, etc., as you wish, all 
you have to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of the circulars you need 
most (not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following, and mail 
to Agricultural Editor, State Extension Service, Raleigh, N. C. 


PB ad na nahn ccginid nea aiie's piaid'sis$.0 aA Maen At Se. See 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
T will thank you to send me the bulletins, circulars, etc., I have checked with an 
Yours very truly, 


asheanals R. F. D 


OE eT ye en 


issued by the North 


107—The Value of a Full Ration for a 
Dairy Cow. 

118—Farm Fencing. 

123—The Farm Garden. 

128—-Handling Dairy Cow Products. 

179—-Peach Insects. 

131—Judging Livestock. 

132—Hog Colony Houses. 

133—Feeding Hogs. 

136—Red Clover Culture. 


Folders 
6-—Growing Apples in North Carolina. 
13—Producing High Grade Cream. 


236—Making Farm Terraces. 
244—Cost of Raising Pigs to Weaning Age. 
246—Rural Organizations. 


Write very plainly. 











The Progressive Tar ine 
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Buying Fertilizers Wisely 


higher grade product, but for bright to- 
bacco, at least half the potash should be 
from sulphate. 


Codperate With Neighbors in 
Buying 
N CONCLUSION, I wish to empha- 
size the great saving that can be made 
in the purchase of fertilizer when farm- 
ers are able to pool their orders in the 
purchase of either separate materials for 
home-mixing or ready-mixed goods in 
carlot prices. In several states, the farm 
bureau has taken the lead in this good 
work. This year, the Texas Farm Bu- 
reau is purchasing fertilizer for its mem- 
bers. Mississippi, Louisiana and Alabama 
have been doing it for some time. But 
where there is no farm bureau rendering 
this important service, there is no reason 
why some energetic farmer or county 
agent should not take the lead in getting 
up a fertilizer pool. A committee should 
be appointed to work out formulas. Then 
some dependable person should be selected 
to act as pooler. He will place the orders 
for fertilizer, notify members when it 
arrives, etc. As a general thing, he will 
have to be paid a small sum for the time 
he puts into the work. Of course, when 
fertilizer orders are pooled, those partici- 
pating in the pool should be ready to 
make a small advance payment to make 
the agreement binding, and, furthermore, 
after the fertilizer arrives, they must be 
ready to pay cash for it and to haul it 
away promptly. 
Editor’s Note.—This is another of our 


series of articles to help farmers make 
$500 more in 1927. The next article in the 
series, “Increasing Our Profit From Gar- 
den and Orchard,” by our horticultural 
editor, Mr. Niven, will appear February 2. 


ra 
Keeping Weevils Out of Cowpeas 
si OW can I treat my cowpeas for 


seed and table use to keep out 
weevils?” 

Since it is impossible to prevent in- 
jury from the weevils in the field, tne 
only thing we can do is to heat the peas 
to a temperature that will kill the wee- 
vils and not injure the seed for food or 
seed, or we may fumigate. 


Heating.—(1) With small lots of seed, they 
may be dipped into boiling water for 1 min- 
ute. To do this place the seed in a sack 
or wire colander, then place all in a bucket. 
Pour the boiling water into the middle of the 
seed and take them out in 1 minute, spread 
at once in open air and dry. (2) Subject 
seed to an air temperature of 135 to 140 de- 
grees F. for 15 minutes or 120 to 125 degrees 
F. for 30 minutes. 

Fumigation.—Carbon bisulphide or hydro- 
cyanic acid gas will kill the weevils. It is 
necessary to have the seed in an airtight 
container for best results from fumigation. 
One pound of carbon disulphide is enough 
for 100 bushels of cowpea seed in an airtight 
bin or other container holding 100 bushels. 
If the container is not airtight, 10 pounds oF 
even more may not kill the weevils. A tea 
spoonful of carbon disulphide will kill all 
weevils in a half-gallon fruit jar filled with 


peas. Treat for 48 hours and then unscrew 
the top long enough for the fumes to escape. 
If eggs have been laid by the weevils, a sec 


ond treatment may be necessary. Fumiga- 
tion with disulphide is not effective at tem: 
peratures below 60 degrees, but is effective 
at 70 and gives better results when the tem 
perature is 80 or above. 

Air-slaked lime is effective when stored 
with cowpeas in bins. Sprinkle a coat- 
ing of lime over the inside of the bin 
and then pour in the peas, weighing of 
measuring them. Make the top of the 
pea pile level and cover with 2 thick 
layer of air-slaked lime; or mix 100 
pounds of cowpea seed with 100 pounds 
of air-slaked lime, or mix in the bin 
1,000 pounds of seed with 500 pounds o! 
lime, or 10,000 pounds of seed with 2,000 
pounds of lime. Cowpeas in cold stor- 
age for 58 to 184 days at temperatures 
ranging from 31 to 26 degrees gave 89 to 
95 per cent germination and varied little 
from untreated seed kept as a check. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








Finding Life’s Fun 


REETING a man today, I remark- 
Gea “I hope you are getting a lot of 

fun out of life.’ He replied, “I 
have had about all the fun out of life 
that there is in it.” 

The real fun of 
living ought to last 
till the hour of 
death. The people 
who grow. cynical 
and misanthropic are 
generally those whe 
have tried to. get 
more fun out of life 
than God has put 
into it, or who have 
tried to get fun out 





DR, HOLLAND 


ef forbidden things. 

“T was young, but I am now old, and 
I have not seen the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread,” is the Bibli- 
cal phrase from a man who had found 
the real source of fun. 

Fun is not to be sought directly. You 
can't start out to find fun, for in all 
probability you will not find it. Some fun 
seekers find black eyes and bruised hearts, 
and miss the fun entirely. A youth once 
went out to express himself, and came 
home in the express car. 


No, fun is a by-product of a pure, am- 
bitious, and useful life. It is the little 
nameless joy that God throws into the 
scales of living to overbalance the hard- 
ships of existence. 

There is the fun that accompanies hon- 
est labor. In the harbor of Limon in 
Costa Rica I watched a band of Negroes 
cargoing our ship with bananas. It was 
hot work, and the bunches were heavy. 
Finally some one started a song, and down 
the long pier wound in and out the long 
lines of black men singing, sweating, and 
smiling. 

The lad who whistles as he follows the 
plow is getting his extra check of fun 
from the bank of Heaven. 

There is the fun in human love. In 
fact, most lovers seem funny to other 
people. Love is not ’ll fun. Those who 
try to make fun out of love end up by 
making a hideous thing out of it. 

Love means added anxieties, and bur- 
dens which are too heavy to be borne 
alone. Some run away from the cares of 
love. As some wag has said, “Singleness 
is bliss, but marriage is blister.” That is 
only the word of the loser, and not the 
gainer. 

Whoever loves purely and serves sure- 
ly will find his heart full of the music 
that will make light all the burdens of 
life. 

Shall we expect to find any fun in 
religion? Why not? Religion as a big 
duty has no music in it, but religion 
as an inspiration to purity, trust, and 
Service, is a sort of inner hallelujah 
chorus in the heart. 

“ Last Sunday an old man at church said, 

IT am 76 years old today, but I was 
hever happier than I am now.” 

That man is getting the true fun out of 
life. 

RL 


Favorite Bible Verses 


OW faith is the substance of things 

hoped for, the evidence of things 
hot seen.—Hebrews 11:1. 

Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, 


and let not thine heart be glad when he 
stumbleth.— Prov. 24:17. 














CROSS SECTION 
OF REGULAR OR 

HIGH PRESSURE 
TIRE UNDER LOAD 





Beery type of tire rides more directly on the 
wide rider strip at the center of the tread. 
That is where the weight and wear come, so 
that is where extra rubber is needed. The walls 
and tread of this tire are thick and stiff, mak- 
ing necessary the use of large tread design for 
high pressure tires. 








CROSS SECTION 
OF GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOON TIRE 
UNDER LOAD 












as type of tire—low pressure Balloon— 
carries the load on a wider surface, there- 
fore grooves are cut directly in the center of 
the Firestone Tread to permit easy flexing. 
Greater amount of Rubber is placed at outer 
edges of tread where most of the load is car- 
ried. Instead of large, heavy rider strips and 
projections which retard flexing and cause 
skidding, the Firestone Tread is provided with 
small projections and narrow rider strips which 
increase flexibility and give greater safety and 
skid-protection. 
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Scientifically “ Designed 
BALLOON TIRE TREAD 


Another Reason why— 
Firestone Tires are Better 


When Firestone engineers were developing the Balloon Tire 
they found it necessary to design a tread altogether different 
from that which is required by High Pressure Tires. 


The Firestone tread was not designed with large, massive 
projections for appearance or to make plausible sales argu- 
ment. On the contrary, the projections of the cross-and- 
square tread are small and the rider strips narrow permit- 
ting the tread to yield to irregularities and cling to the road, 
giving the greatest non-skid surface. This tough, pliable tread 
has the wear-resisting qualities that give thousands of extra 
miles of service. 

The tread, however, is not the only important part of the Balloon 
Tire. Such a tread as this, designed to yield to every depression of the 
road, must be placed on the carcass that also has the qualifications to 
withstand the terrific flexing that this design tread permits. Firestone pro- 
vides this extra strength and endurance by dipping the cords of the carcass 
in arubber solution. By this process, every fiber of every cord is saturated 
and insulated—to withstand the extra flexing of the Firestone tread. 


If you want the economy, comfort and safety of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
see the nearest Firestone Dealer. He will gladly explain the many features 
that make Firestone Tires better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 




















Masiers Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, Cab- 
bage, Pepper Plant, Egg 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless of dry 
weather, Each plant set, watered and 
covered in one operation.Threetimes 
as fast as hand setting. Every plant 
will grow. Coraplete satisfaction 
guaranteed or ycur money back. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


MASTERS PLANTER 60.bept. K,Chicagotll. 























Low Prices Mow Ready 
Big money-saving vaiues in Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Bar») Wire, Paints, Koofing. 
Buy now while prices are down. 
Prompt shipments, Factory to you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WE PAY 
THE FREIGHT. “1 saved 3.50°° 








$2 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. 


Here’s To Health! 





Fe 


The Chewing LAXATIVE 


The Pleasant Way 


Pees anon, the chewing laxative 
is a pleasant, direct method of cor- 
recting constipation—the most frequent 
cause of ill health. 


Feen-a-mint keeps the system clear, 
the blood free of impurities—truly 
defends your body. 


Chew Feen-a-mint while you’re well. 
These inexpensive mint-flavored gum 
tablets can be had at all druggists. 


oe” $. PATO, 


en:a-mint 

















You, too, can 
save. Don’t delay, write for our new FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 64 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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A car for every purse 
and purpose 
































CHEVROLET - 


HIS YEAR the General Motors line is an 


imposing Automobile Show in itself. 


Here is every style of body. Every type of 


design—four cylinder, six cylinder, eight cyl 


inder. Every improvement. Every price, from 
the Chevrolet touring car at $510 to the 
Cadillac with special coach work at $9,000. 
A car for every purse and purpose. 


Every one of the models now on display is 


different and distinguished. Yet two unifying 


characteristics bind them all together: 


1 EVERY CLOSED BODY is by Fisher. The quality 
of all body workmanship is Fisher quality, whether 
you pay $510 or $9,000. And because Fisher is owned by 
General Motors, and its plants area part of the General Motors 


plants, you know that every resource and artistic skill has been 


utilized to make the body and the chassis a perfect quality unit. 


EVERY MODEL has shared in the advantages of 
General Motors research, purchasing standards and 


Proving Ground tests; and in the economies of volume pro- 
duction made possible by world-wide sales. Dollar for dollar 


you will buy more value in the car youselect because of General 
Motors quality and the public’s purchase of 1,200,000 General 


Motors cars last year. 


HE GENERAL MOTORS line is a direct 
result of the record-breaking patron- 
age accorded by the public in 1926. The econ- 


omies which this great volume afforded have 


been passed on to the car purchaser in even 


better quality. With great pride we invite you 


to inspect the new General Motors cars and 


to make one or more of them your own. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


PONTIAC 


BUICK * CADILLAC 


‘ OLDSMOBILE ~- 


a 


OAKLAND 
GMC TRUCKS 


YELLOW CABS, TRUCKS & BUSES 


FRIGIDAIRE — The Electric Refrigerator 














| She proposed to him. 









ALL SET FOR MARKET—“CRANK ’ER UP, HUBBY!” 


The Progressive Farmer 





Mrs. Simerson and her husband. Kale, collards, mustard, butter, eggs, milk, sweet po 


| tatoes, peas, pint jars of relish are among the things starting for market today. 


And don’t 


fail to take a one-eye squint at the bales of cotton away back under a shed on the leit. 


Big Crops But No Profits 


Until Mrs. Simerson Learned How to Market 


ES, he could grow vegetables on 
his farm by the wagon load. He 
could and did grow them early and 
late and fine and good. Few, if any, of 
the neighbors could surpass him in rais- 


|ing farm truck. Yet, Mr. R. S. Simer- 
{son, of Boone Township in 


Davidson 
County, was about to abandon the job he 
seemed best ‘fitted for. He couldn't 
brag on himself as a salesman of even 
the tip-top stuff he knew so well how to 
produce. Indeed after trying it for many 
years, he was still so far from being an 
efficient salesman of his own good pro- 
duce that this was the main thing mov- 
ing him to consider giving up altogether 
the truck and vegetable end of his farm- 
ing. 

Just here something happened. What 
they did produce got to going out. And 
money got to coming in. Folks were 
buying his stuff as never before. 


Mrs. Simerson Stepped In 


F COURSE they were! For just at 

the point where Mr. Simerson was 
ready to quit the whole trucking business 
and turn to all-cotton or something, Mrs. 
Simerson stepped into the story. On a 
happy day in the long-ago he had pro- 
posed to her. Now her turn had come. 
“Suppose,” she 
said, “you grow the vegetables and let 
me do the selling.” Agreed! 

For three or four years the partner- 
ship went along this way, the husband 
growing the vegetables and the wife 
steadily improving in salesmanship and 
methods of marketing. But they didn’t 
know what the business was doing from 
year to year, for Mrs. Simerson had 
kept no books! Keeping no records or 
inadequate records has helped to wreck 
many a business and flat-tired many a 
one that it didn’t quite wreck. The vege- 
table business of the firm of Mrs. Sim- 
erson and husband wasn’t a failure, but 
was going only at a so-so pace. 

Mrs. Simerson wasn’t satisfied with a 
flat-tired business that didn’t move as it 
should nor with closed curtains that kept 
her from seeing where the trouble was. 

So in 1924 Mrs. Simerson began to 
keep a record of her sales. At the end 
of the year she knew to a “t” what the 
efforts of herself and her husband had 
amounted to in dollars and cents; for 
there at the bottom of the last column 
she could see the figures $1,100.35. Not 
a bankful, but it might have been worse. 
Anyhow, there was a definite accomp- 
lishment set down in white and black. 
There were the heel-prints of 1924 set- 
ting a mark to be jumped over in 1925. 
And they did jump over it—away over 
it—with a 1925 record of $1,477.75! And 
if they didn’t actually say “Hurrah!” 
they thought it as they swung into 1926. 

Steadily, hopefully, industriously, from 
one month to another, Mr. Simerson pro- 
duced and Mrs. Simerson marketed 


through the winter and spring and sum- 
mer and autumn of 1926. When the last 
entry was made and the sales for the 
year were footed up to December 31, the 
two partners must have rubbed their eyes 
to make sure of what they saw. The to- 
tal for 1926 was $2,423.35—nearly a thou- 
sand dollars ahead of the year beforel 
Remember, too, that this total represents 
actual cash sales. 


Her Books Tell a Story 


UT Mrs. Simerson’s books tell more 
than increasing totals. She asked 
them how many trips to the market had 
been made in order to sell $2,423.35 
worth of produce. They answered, “Ex- 
actly 208 trips.” Then she asked Long 
Division what were the average sales for 
each trip, and the answer came “$11.65.” 
In what month were sales lowest? “Jan- 
vary, with only $81.17.” And largest? 
‘In July, with totals reaching $338.23.” 
And what all was sold? Well, you've 
asked Mrs. Simerson's books a_ rash 
question; now be sport enough to stand 
and listen until you are told: 

Tomatoes, beans, peas, lima beans, turnips, 
cabbage, collards, okra, peppers, three of 
four kinds of salads, sweet potatoes, Irish po- 
tatoes, peanuts, chickens, eggs, butter, but- 
termilk, fruits, chows, pickles, and flowers. 

Relieved of the job of drumming up 
customers and trying to sell his vege- 
tables after he has raised them, Mr. Sim- 
erson finds time for some other things 
more to his liking. He grows 20 to 25 
bales of cotton a year, and a good supply 
of corn, small grain, and hay. Oh yes; 
they live at home, live well, and being 
members, in good standing and full fel- 
lowship, of the Live-at-Home Club, Mr. 
and Mrs. Simerson are also comfortably 
able to hold their cotton for prices that 
look a little better. No, it’s not just to 
lay up treasures for themselves on earth 
that Mr. and Mrs. Simerson are indus- 
triously raising and selling so much farm 
produce; they are raising children, the 
best crop of all, and have three that are 
live members of the boys’ and girls’ club 
at Linwood. By no means a bad start 
for the youngsters. All of them, parents 
and young clubsters, too, are working in 
appreciative codperation with their county 
agent Mr. C. A. Sheffield, who furnished 
the information on which this article is 
based. 

“Blessed is he who has found his 
work,” exclaimed the philosopher. But 
he didn’t have in mind, probably, a man 
like Mr. Simerson. For if he had, in- 
stead of adding, “let him ask no other 
blessedness,” he would have exclaimed 
again “Twice blessed is he who has found 
a wife who can beat him selling what his 
work produces!” And if, as Sidney 
Lanier said, “there is more in the maf 
than there is in the land,” then it is at 
least equally true that there is as much 
in marketing as there is in making. For, 
has not Mrs. Simerson proved it? 
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Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What to Do in February 


OST of the work in the beeyard 
Matting the month of February will 

be with empty equipment, and if 
work has been done as advised for the 
preceding several months even this will 
have been finished. 
The bees themselves 
should not be mo- 
lested as yet, unless 
there is good reason 
to believe that some 
colonies are short of 
stores and in danger 
of starving. In this 
case it will be well 
to open such colonies 
on a very warm day 
when the bees are actively flying, and if 
their food supply is low, to feed inside 
the hive by means of an inverted friction 
top syrup bucket, the lid of which has 
been punched full of very small holes, as 
has been suggested in previous articles. 
For this food use equal parts by measure 
of water and granulated sugar. In sec- 
tions where it is so warm that reasonable 
assurance may be had that no further 
freezing weather will ensue, this propor- 
tion may be changed to two parts of 
water to one of sugar. This, it may be 
well to explain, will stimulate brood rear- 
ing, and should cold weather occur later, 
it will kill the new brood and result in 
weakening the colony. So it is desirable 
to delay brood rearing until all such dan- 
ger is past. 











R. kh. REPPERT 


From this time forward will be a criti- 
cal period for the bees, especially for 
those that were poor in stores, or that 
went into the winter with a small num- 
ber of bees. At the time of brood rear- 
ing, more honey is of course used, since 
the young must be fed honey at least 
equal to their weight; stores therefore 
diminish much more rapidly, and often 
may be entirely consumed before the 
keeper is aware. Then if the nectar flow 
ceases because of frost, the bees may 
starve. Not only that, but if the tempera- 
ture goes so low that the brood is chilled, 
the colony is worse off than if no brood 
rearing had been attempted, since the 
colony is reduced to its former strength 
so far as numbers are concerned, stores 
have been used up to no purpose, and be- 
sides the old bees have wasted consider- 
able of their vitality in attempted brood 
rearing. From these statements it may 
be readily seen that as a usual thing, bees 
should not be over encouraged in in- 
creasing their numbers in late winter. 


_ Another month will see the bees ac- 
tively gathering honey. Then there will 
be so much to do that there will be little 
leisure for the beekeeper. He should, 
therefore, do all he can with fixtures this 
month. Get supers wired and new foun- 
dation inserted if necessary for later use. 
Purchase all new supplies needed. 
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Our County Agent 


Wy week at old Jim Hardin’s lot 
I went to hear a lot of rot; 
The county agent had come there 
To five us farmers wise hot air. 
I'd heard of these white collared guys 
That takes our taxes and looks wise, 
ty me and Nancy knowed blame well 
Ye couldn’t learn from that durned swell. 
V there he was all ’cept the collar, 
A-sweatin’ down in old Jim’s holler, 
ot work a-sprayin’ somethin’ new 
cn Jim s dried patch of Honey Dew. 
ageere melon lice has sucked,” sez he, 
We'll juice that’s meant fer you and me. 
ted See of we can’t fool ’em yet— 
still may be some melons et.” 
Pylon him up tobaccer dope, 
. 1€n some water and some soap, 
Whil ae round with that ’ere gun, 
“a A looked on to have some fun. 
Tim he a weeks later I went back, 
a - me to that melon patch; 
ipl at night I still was swellin’— 
€ €t too much watermelon. 
—W. H. Darrow. 


a 
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Delco-Light 
Helpfulness 


in overa.... 


QUARTER 
MILLION 7 
FARM HOMES // 


a 





ONIGHT, on more than a quarter 
million farms, Delco-Light will make 


short work of the chores. 


At an early hour the lights will be 
snapped off at the barn and the whole 
family will be ready for an evening of 
enjoyment—an evening made free from 


tiresome tasks by electrically 


machinery at both house and barn—-an 
evening made bright and cheerful by 
electric light wherever it’s wanted. 


Is your home one of the quarter million 
that is equipped with Delco-Light? If 


A size Delco-Light for every need. 
750 watts to 1250 watts capacity. 


Battery, Non-Battery, Automatic 
and Semi-Automatic Plants. 


Prices; $225 up, f. 0. b. Dayton. 










































































































not, think what Delco-Light would mean. 
Think about it the next time you light 
your lantern—the next time you try to 
crowd hours of work into a few remaining 
minutes of daylight. 


And when you think of Delco-Light, 
remember that it is a convenience you 
can easily afford—that it is low in first 
cost, low in cost of operation and can be 
bought on easy terms. 


operated 


See the Delco-Light Dealer or write 
direct to the factory for complete infor- 
mation. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. P-26, DAYTON, OHIO 









ELECTRIC LIGHT 





SE yAXZELECTRIC POWER 












DELCO~LIGHT 


FARM 












Dependable 


ELECTRICITY’ 








YOU CAN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


———— 








from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





































to buy razor send us $1.95. 
Dixie razors. You could not buy a better quality razor and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then 
for yourself. on you buy it, strop will fr 


Name. 










FREE TRIAL qa AFTER TRIAL 


Buy RAZor 
OR RETURN 
















NEW 
DIXIE 

BLUE STEEL my 
WE WANT YouTO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 


ATRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. After trial if you want 
If you don’t want it returnto us. The stropismade by us especi for 





















rop will be sent free. Order on coupon below. 
XIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, GA. 
Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above. (6) 
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HE year-round farm home garden 

contest conducted by the horticul- 

tural and home demonstration work- 
ers of State College will begin on March 
1, 1927, and extend through February 29, 
1928. It will be carried 
on among individual gar- 
deners and among coun- 
ty-wide organizations 
such as county councils 
of home demonstration 
club women. The work 
will be in charge of E. 
B. Morrow and H. R. Niswonger of 
| the Department of Horticulture at State 
' College. They will work with the home 
demonstration agents. A number of val- 
uable prizes will be offered. 











x *k * 

Farmers of Madison County have pur- 
chased 37, high grade Guernsey heifers 
with which to help build up the dairy 
business of the county. The animals were 
bought in Chester County, South Caro- 
lina, by F. R. Farnham, dairy extension 
specialist, assisted by Guy V. Roberts, a 
progressive farmer of Madison County. 

x ok * 


Several hundred Negro farmers of 
Northeastern North Carolina met Fri- 
day, February 4, at the State Normal 
| School in Elizabeth City to make plans 
| for following the suggestions for better 
‘farming this year made by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of State College. 





e * & 


Plans for organizing an Agricultural 
Credit Corporation through which at 
least $100,000 will be made available for 
financing farm operations in the territory 
around Dunn, North Carolina, were per- 
fected at a recent meeting held at Dunn. 
The corporation will secure $10,000 in 
capital, about half of which has been 
subscribed. J. ~*~. Culbreth of Falcon 
presented the matter to a meeting of 50 





OU can make money feeding cottonseed meal. 

Beef and butterfat can be produced at less cost 

than when only grain concentrates are fed, 

for cottonseed meal is more than twice as rich 
in protein as bran, oats or middlings. 


farmers. 

In feeding dairy cattle, the South Carolina Ex- “ .* # 
periment Station states, that substituting one pound _ The outlook for Southern agriculture 
of cottonseed meal for two pounds of bran increased in 1927, is not bright, says Dr. G. W. Fors- 
the average daily butterfat production. ter, head of the Department of Agricul- 


. tural Economics, who has been in Wash- 

In feeding beef cattle, Dr. F. B. Morrison, the ington recently studying national and 
world’s best known feed authority, says, “Every 100 world conditions. The South is on the 
pounds of cottonseed meal correctly fed is worth verge of an agricultural revolution, states 
250 to 300 pounds of corn—a fact that many of the Dr. Forster, and the effects of this change 
corn-belt meat producers do not yet realize. Many on our social -and economic conditions 
of them are not using enough oil meal or cottonseed may be far-reaching. Cotton is the key 
meal in their cattle operations. They are losing r ; 


Bywt reg hy to the whole situation and the economic 
money by failing to do this.” 


conditions in the South will depend large- 
ly upon what farmers do about planting 





Cottonseed meal stimulates the appetite—causing ie” Me ae eee Rae yee: 
. . . ( > ( «. ( ( > 
animals to gain faster. It supplies the phosphorus ; a a poe 


Gund Sieeubeae aeeuk tawe, year will probably remain at the present 
low levels. The world carry-over of 


9,000,000 bales for 1927 will likely be 
85° Worth of Fertilizer with |the largest on record. The acreage of 
American cotton in 1927 will probably 

$1 Worth of Feed 





At average fertilizer prices, the manure from a ton 
of cottonseed meal is worth $25. The manure from 
a ton of oats is worth only $7.88 and from corn, $6.83. 
Not only does cottonseed meal supply protein at less 
cost, but it provides manure four times as rich. You 
get about 85c worth of fertilizer with each dollar’s 
worth of feed. 


FREE—Feed Formulas that Save 


We will send you without cost formulas for 
mixing cottonseed meal with your many home-grown 
feeds—tell how to make balanced rations for dairy 
and beef cattle, horses and mules. These rations 
give far better results than you can secure from feed- 
ing grain and hay alone. Write now for facts about 
the world’s best concentrated protein stock feed and 
how to mix it correctly—how to reduce feed bills. 


Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 
910 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 


















PM AL AERE H.C. DW ee 


CO-OPERATION SUCH AS THIS GETS RESULTS 

_ This is a picture of a teacher of vocational agriculture in a Virginia high school and 
his advisory committee of leading farmers and citizens at work on the development of 4 
community program for the improvement of farming in the community. 


owe | 


The Progressive Fariner 


North Carolina Farm News 


not be reduced more than 10 per cent and 
this means that about 14,000,000 bales 
will be produced in 1927. This produc- 
tion added to the carry-over of 9,000,000 
bales will give a supply equal to 23,000,000 
bales for the coming fall. The con- 
sumption of cotton is not increasing, says 
Dr. Forster, nor will the purchasing 
power of this country or of the leading 
European countries be materially in- 
creased, which means that the demand 
for cotton will not be increased. 
x * &* 


The outlook for fresh Irish potatoes this 
year is only fair. Prices as high as last 
year may be secured, but farmers 
should adjust their acreage in anticipa- 
tion of lower price levels. This is the 
opinion of Dr. G. W. Forster, of State 
College. As a reason for this opinion, 
he says that the late potato crop of 
1926 was about 33,000,000 bushels more 
than in 1925. Stocks on hand are there- 
fore larger. When stocks of old pota- 
toes are abundant, prices for new pota- 
toes are low. Seed potatoes are lower 
in price this year as compared to 1926; 
fertilizer prices are lower, which will 
increase production and the high prices 
for potatoes in 1926, will encourage 
plantings this season. 

ct *& * 


A summary of the agricultural out- 
look for the entire United States as 
reported by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture says that this will be a 
favorable year for livestock; but, with 
a favorable season, there will be low re- 
turns from most cash crops unless acre- 
ages are reduced. Cotton production 
must be curtailed drastically, says the 
report, if any profit is to be made. 

x ok * 

The Wayne County, Poultry Short 
Course held at the Community House 
in Goldsboro on Friday and Saturday, 
January 28 and 29, was attended by 
240 persons. It was the first real short 
course to be held away from State Col- 
lege and much interest was shown in 
the work. According to V. W. Lewis, 
livestock marketing specialist, about 10!) 
purebred roosters were sold during the 
exchange period on Saturday. Many of 
those attending studied the commercial! 
hatchery at Goldsboro and actually saw 
a hatch come off. 


ee) 


AM a constant reader ,of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer and wouldn't be 
without it for anything. As I try to 
heed the advice the paper gives on all its 
pages, especially about living at home, I 
am not so hard hit by the low price of 
cotton.—R. A. J., Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia. 
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7" Bedford County, Va. 
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Cottonseed Meal as a Fertilizer 


ITH reference to substituting cot- 

tonseed meal for nitrate of soda, 

I regard so doing as unwise, be- 
cause of the relative inefficiency of nitro- 
gen in cottonseed meal. The best experi- 
ment station evidence we have shows that 
nitrogen in meal is only about seven- 
tenths as efficient as the nitrogen in ni- 
trate of soda, pound for pound. The 
phosphoric acid and potash in a ton of 
meal are worth about $4. Hence, if a 
ton of meal costs $25, delivered, the ni- 
trogen in it costs $21. On this basis, 
and having in mind the inefficiency of the 
nitrogen in the meal, if a ton of meal is 
worth $25, then a ton of nitrate of soda 
is worth $65—a price considerably above 
current quotations. B. L.. MOSS. 





VOICE OF THE FARM 

















Making Tax Assessments Encour- 
age Enterprise 
: pen question now that I have been 


pondering on is, some change in the 
method of assessing farm land, so as to 
throw out an inducement which will en- 
courage farmers to rapidly improve this 
land. The present method of raising 
the assessment on farm land as fast as 
it is brought up to a higher state of 
development, and the rapid rise in the 
tax rate, are likely to bring about a re- 
action that is not desired. In fact, ] 
have heard enough to know that such 
conditions are already developing to a 
certain degree. 

We need some system which will have 
the same effect as a bonus being offered 
for the greatest development within a 
certain length of time. As our system 
stands now, it encourages the thriftless 
man to be more thriftless, and reacts on 
the industrious man as a restrainer. 

MARVIN W. SMITH. 

Iredell County, N. C. 


Favors McNary-Haugen Bill 


HE present age may be called the 

age of merging for big business. 
Banks, railroads, and factories are either 
merging or are dividing up the territory 
in order to evade competition. 

Yet every farmer competes individ- 
ually with every other farmer of his 
class at home and abroad. When all 
other businesses are merging to avoid 
competition and farmers continue the 
fierce competition now existing, there is 
no chance for them. By merging orders, 
products sold at auction are forced to 
levels that bankrupt the growers. The 
only escape is for farmers to merge 
their sales as is done in codperating, 
which policy eliminates a part of the 
individual competition in selling. 

Those who know the experiences of 
Many cooperatives of the past, however, 
Tealize that they are in many cases being 
slowly smothered by artfully heaping 
the surplus on them. If the farmers 
could have been settled with yearly for 
their products, this would have never 
happened. 

_The new McNary-Haugen Farm Re- 
lief Bill provides for this surplus. No 
Person can consistently believe in codp- 
eration and oppose the new farm relief 
bill now pending in Congress. Informed 
cooperatives hesitate to go forward with- 
out such relief. 

Some of our writers make a great 
Scarecrow of the equalizing fee when we 

ve already working very successfully 
a similar plan to prevent disaster among 
the farmers—I mean the farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance which farmers prefer 
to the old line fire insurance companies. 
Each farmer simply pays his part of the 
loss When the fire occurs. This equali- 
Zation fee could be made a great scare- 
‘row by designing politicians, but it is a 
Practical proposition among cooperating 
armers. WM. A. PARKER. 
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Cole No. 40) Plants in Hill or Drill 
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Without any exception, Cole No. 40 is the best Planter ever made for dropping Cotton Seed 


in Hills. It never misses. 


Number of seed, distance and depth easily adjusted. We do not 


guarantee that 8 or 10 stalks to the Hill will double your yield of cot- 








Plants 


Cotton either in 
Hill or Drill, also 
Corn, Beans and 
Peas with remark- 
able accuracy. 


This same No. 40 is not only the best Hill Dropper 
but it beats all for Drilling Cotton Seed thick or thin 
and any depth to suit all soils and seasons. Get a 
Cole No. 40 and you are fixed for life for planting 
cotton seed any way you want to plant them. It also 
Plants accurately corn, peas, beans, sorghum, ete. 
No. 40 runs easily on a bed or in a furrow. The 
Covering Wheel presses the soil around the seed and 
leaves a loose mulch directly over them, thus causing 
quick germination and a fine stand. Don’t buy half 
a planter that drops in hills only—when for less 
money, you can get a whole planter—a Cole No. 40 
that beats all hilling and drilling Cotton Seed. 










Wheels carry 
all the weight 
and regulates 
the depth of 


Plows, and 
saves your 
back. 


toa ‘ex 

Cole Circle Knock No. 50 is the only knocker or 
vibrator that puts out the same quantity up hill or 
down hill, or on the level. It spreads the fertilizer, 
mixes it with the soil, and makes a nice list at one 
trip. Two more furrows makes a bed ready to plant. 
The No. 50 has a wide mouth hopper that holds 100 
pounds. It is easy to fill and puts out any quantity 
up to 2500 pounds. 


Over 500,000 Cole Planters 
and Distributors 
have been sold 


_ ton, but we do guarantee that No. 40 will beat all other plant- 
~~ ers dropping Cotton Seed 
in Hills 






Plants 


Corn, Peanuts, 
Peas, Beans, Sor- 
ghum, Cucumbers, 
Okra, Watermelons, 
Cantaloupes, 
Pecans, etc. 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn Drop- 
per on earth. No thinning or replanting needed. 
Also, it is the best Peanut Planter. No brush or 
cut-off. Gravity selection and drop, cannot bruise 
the tenderest Peanut. Drops them shelled or in the 
Hull. 

The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or any two 
kinds of seed, in same row at one trip. Save labor. 
Make better crops and enrich your land with the 
famous Cole Plain View Planters. 

The selection and uniform dropping of all kinds of 
seed is more perfect than can be done by any other 
Planter in the world. 






Has renewable 
axle and bearings 
Shaft Driven force 
feed. Iron Wheel 
will never wear 
out. 


The No. 28 has a double steel beam; large heavy 
galvanized steel hopper; extension spout, fully pro- 
tecting against wind; steel support rod to hold it up 
while filling; the Cole patent gear driven force feed, 
the most popular force feed on the market. It has an 
accurate and easily adjusted quantity gage and handy 
cut-off lever. Those wanting a high grade Distribu- 
tor with opening plows cannot beat the No. 28. 


12 different Cole Distributors make the best and most complete line of guano distributors in 
the world. There is one for every purpose and to suit the needs of every farmer. They differ 
in material, size and kind of feed, but every Distributor branded with our name is well con- 


structed, reliable and efficient. 


The name Cole on a machine is a guarantee of quality and service. Do not let 
anyone put off on you any imitation or substittute falsely claimed to be “just as good.” 

You can find machines higher priced, and many that are lower priced than the Cole, but when 
you consider labor-saving qualities, durability and satisfaction, you will find that the Cole 
Planters and Distributors are the cheapest of all. 

The above gives you only a few points about a few of the 38 different styles of Cole Planters and 
Guano Sowers. See your reliable Cole Merchant and get full information about them or write us. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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BARGAI N CATALOG FREE 


The Bridgeford Co., Dept. 709, Louisville, Ky. 


1 kod cee Lene) ane me Com ek &: 


PEACH 
APPLE 


30 Days Free Triat—Save 34 to2 
’ EASY TERMS 40% 





$5.00 per 100 & up. 


TREES 


$7.50 per 100 & up. 
Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Perce] Post 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colora FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 22 ‘CLEVELAND, TENK. 


STRAWBERRY 








Buy direct. Save money on 










PF your range. 96 years success 
assures you of high quality. 
The Bridgeford is specially 
constructed for the South and 
Central states. Burns wood or coal. 
Quick service and low freight rates 
from Louisville. Get our Bargain 
d Prices before buying. Money back 
a Hguarantee protects you. Write us today, 
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as AUCTIONEER 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Oct. 
in Washington, D. C.; ril 
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in Kansas City; Feb. in 


. C.; Ap 
st year. oo.052 $100. Frome study. . 





does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Our Advertisements WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 
vertisements RELIABLE, I 

vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
Guaranteed Reliable says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,’ and will report any unsat- 

isfactory transaction to us within thirty 

days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 


sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 

















PLANTS 

Send today for Allen’s Book on 

Strawberries —the best money 

crop. Delicious— Healthful— 

Profitable. Itpaystogrow them. 
The W. F. Allen Co. 

165 E. Market St. Salisbury, Md. 


in writing ad- 
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The General Electric 
Company manu- 
factures many elec- 
trical products 
which are used on 
the farm. The G-E 
Farm Book describ- 
ing these products 
may be obtained 
from your local light 
and power company. 


More work from 





your horses 


On many farms, the horses are 
stabled early, so the men can do 
the ‘“‘chores.”? While the horses are 
eating, the men milk and do other 
work—for several hours. 


Use of electricity for grinding feed, 
milking, pumping water, and furnish- 
ing good light inside and out, 
shortens ‘‘chore time.’’ Less time 
being required for these tasks, the 
teams’ working day can be length- 
ened—at both ends. 


A woman in Vermont says that the 
use of electricity on her place per- 
mits four men and two teams to 
be kept on productive labor for 
two hours more than formerly. 
Her total power bill each month 
is less, she says, than it would 
cost to feed one person. 


| GENERAL ELECTRIC 


















































NO (op Failures Hlere 


While you farmers in other states are 
spending money from last year’s crops, 
farmers here in Polk County, Florida, 
are busy planting and harvesting BIG 
MONEY crops. 


Strawberries, squash, cabbage, pota- 
toes, tomatoes and many other truck 
crops are now being marketed at high 
cash prices. You know how much you 
pay for green vegetables grown in 
winter in Florida. 


There are no crop failures here. 
Crops always bring high prices be- 
cause Northern folk want fresh veg- 
etables in the winter. 


Polk County is a garden spot—good 
roads everywhere; good schools and 
good neighbors. It is one of the rich- 
est counties in the United States—yet, 
you can buy trucking land that will 
met you $250 to $400 an acre at no 
higher price than you would pay for 
good general farm land in other states. 


The Chamber of Commerce has no 
land to sell—but will gladly give you 
unprejudiced information. Our farm 
booklet is free. Write for it today. 


Chamber of Commerce 


308 Orange Street 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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That Garden 
of Yours 


Nitrate of Soda in your garden, 
one pound to 30 or 40 feet of row, 
will produce surprising results. 


On fruits, vegetables or flowers, 
the result is the same; fine growth, 
earliness, and good form. 


It is not just nitrogen but Nitrate 
of Soda nitrogen that does it. 


We would like to tell you about it. 
Cut out and mail us this advertise- 
ment with your address written in 


the margin. 


3802 


Home Garden Department 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
Educational Bureau 


57 William Street 


New York, N.Y. 
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a Lindsey Com- 
Drill, Will reduce 


stable 


your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SON 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Under the Four-H Flag 


By 
Copyright by J. B 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Bradley Barton.....A Tenant Farmer 
A poor farmer but a good musician. 


Grace Barton............... His Wife 
Descendant of a long line of practical, 
land-owning lovers of the soil. 


Robert Barton..... Hero of Our Story 
Known to all! his friends as “Bob.” 
MOGs, SH WGC. vcscecec< The Kiddies 
pe 2 | ee .... Farmer 
Big, bluff, hearty—a good neighbor. 
Mrs. O’Neal..... Cheery and Friendly 
Katie O’Neal.......... Their Daughter 


Of whom you will hear more later. 


Ted Baldwin.............Farmer Boy 
The kind you’d like for a chum. 


Ross Burton..... County Farm Agent 
A crusader for better agriculture. 
"Sete DONEE, .. 6665056 The Landlord 
He was known as a hard master—but he 
changed. 


What Has Gone Before 


HE Bartons, a family of tenant farmers, 
pion rented, through an agent, who made 

glittering promises, the Jones farm. The 
conditions they really found added to their 
already strong dislike for ‘‘agents.”’ Myste- 
rious stories, too, were told them of the farm. 
Nobody had lived on the place for three years. 
Five years before stock had begun disappear- 
ing and two tenant families had been forced 
“Move or Die” had read an ominous 
Other strange things 


to move. 
sign on the barn door. 
had happened, too. 
But the Bartons did find a brighter side. 
The land was rich and friends and real neigh- 
bors they found in the O’Neals. In Ross 
Burton they found an “agent” who was not 


| trying to beat them out of anything or sell 


them anything—but a man who wanted only 
to help them make their farm more profit- 
ible and farm life more pleasant. ‘‘Squire”’ 
Jones, too, was won on his first visit to the 
despite all the stories that had been 
hard master he was. 


farm 
told of the 


Now you can go on with the story. 
CHAPTER V 
Under Club Banners 
ie Burton was not one to let op- 


portunity slip. He had sensed the un- 

spoken admiration in Bob Barton’s 
eyes and had taken note that here was a 
lad of character and intelligence. A 
shrewd observer, young Burton needed no 
family history to assure him that if the 
farming venture proved profitable, most 
of the burden must be carried on young 


shoulders. “If there’s any chance,” 
Burton had confided to Miss Edwards, 
his co-worker, “I’m going to get that 


new boy into the pig club. He deserves 
a chance to have something of his own. 
Then,” the agent concluded quite irrele- 
vantly, “he looks like a ball player to me. 
If our Brown County team don't beat 


that Harmon County bunch this year Bill 
| Tucker’s goin’ to ‘rag’ the life out of 


’ 


me. 
“Always thinking of the welfare of the 
dear farmer.” teased Clara Edwards. 
“Training their sons up in the way of 
the baseball player.” 
“And I know a certain young lady who 


| never thinks of coaching her girls in bas- 
| ketball,” mocked Ross. “You come along 


| haired 
|help if I 


with me on this call and bring that curly- 
O’Neal kid. I’m going to need 
land this fish.” Real team- 


| workers were the Brown County agents, 


Pulverize and | 
Distribute 


and when Burton's car stopped at the 
Barton home and Bob and his father went 
out for the promised farm inspection, 
Agent Edwards parked her runabout at 
the O’Neal gate. It was after school 
hours and Kate ran out to meet and em- 
brace her friend. Soon she was nodding 
emphatically as Miss Edwards unfolded 
Ross Burton’s plan. When the trio re- 
turned from their walk over the fields 


| they found Mrs. O’Neal, Kate, and Miss 


Edwards in the great living-room. The 
talk turned to crops and soils and Bob 
found himself marveling at the knowledge 


| displayed by the young woman visitor. 


“I've been telling Mrs. Barton,” an- 
nounced Miss Edwards, “that Bess and 


| Ruth here deserve a fine melon patch. 
| You've good soil for vine crops, for I've 





been over the farm. And Bob’s going to 
have other opportunities to make money.” 
She smiled at Ross Burton, 


“Yes, Bob doesn’t know it yet,” spoke 
up Burton, “but he’s going to be im my 
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pig club. I’ve even gone 


far enough to 
pick out a dandy bred gilt 


for him.” 
They certainly did things in this count 
thought Bob. Didn't even wait for a fe 
low to make up his mind. How did he 
know that he wanted to join a pig clu 
or any other kind? Aloud, he observed 
“That’s mighty good of you, Mr. Bur 
ton, but I haven’t talked it over wit 
mother and dad. Ted Baldwin told m= 
something about the work, and it must be 
worth while. But we hayen’t muc 
money. Afraid I’ll have to wait.” 


“hE OW much will it cost?” asked the 
practical Mrs. Barton. 

“Not a cent for the club work,” replied 
the county agent, “not a dime for all the 
help we can give. But, of course, it wil 
take money for the gilt and for feed 
The gilt I have picked out for Bob is 
fine individual daughter of a sow tha 
brought ten pigs her first litter last year 
She’s the granddaughter of a grand cham 
pion, bred in the purple and registered 
It will take a hundred dollars to buy her 
but the litter sold latt year for $400, and 
if the best one had been sent to the state 
fair he’d have brought a hundred dollars 
or more. We can get cheaper gilts, bu’ 
this one, in my opinion, is a real buy 
Wait till you see her, Bob, and you'll sa: 
the same thing.” B 

“A hundred dollars,” Father Barton cut 
in. “Man, what are you talking about? 
I never paid more than $25 for a brood 
sow in my life. Why, that’s as much as 
I paid for one of the grays. Bob can’t 
tackle any foolish ventures like that.” 

“The price does seem high,” Burton ad- 
mitted, “but there’s sure to be good de- 


mand for breeding stock this fall and 
we'll hold an auction sale of club pigs 
this fall. A boy always takes pride i 


something good, and I’m banking on Bol 
showing the right spirit to win out. I[ 
wouldn’t recommend such a venture for 
every boy I know.” Bob felt the warmt! 
of Burton’s smile and glowed in response 

“Don’t let the purchase of the sow 
worry you,” announced Ross Burton. “| 
have that all arranged, too. Vern Law- 
son, a banker friend of mine, has agree 
to lend all the money we need to finan 
our club and take the boys’ persona’ 
notes. All you need is a recommendatior 
Bob, and I'll be glad to do that for vou 
Now what do you say?” 


“How on a minute,” chimed in Miss 

Edwards, “There is more to club 
work than raising pigs and 
money. Let Katie tell you about the good 
times we have.” 

“Oh, it’s just glorious, Bob,” exclaimed 
Katie O'Neal, her face alight with en- 
thusiasm. “We have our community clubs 
and our county organization with Mr 
Burton and Miss Clara as leaders. Last 
year we spent a week in camp near Lake 
Placid. Three county clubs joined to- 
gether and there were 200 boys and girls 
with a lot of leaders and agents like ours 
here. Training and exercises for all, with 
fishing and swimming. And on the last 
day the big ball game. Can you play 
ball, Bob? We've just got to beat Har- 
mon County this year.” 

Mother Barton had been a smiling and 
interested listener. “I don’t know any- 
thing about your club work, Mr. Bur- 
ton,” she announced, “but I can answer 
Katie’s question. Bob was captain of his 
team in high school his last year.” 

“What do you play, young man?” de- 
manded Ross Burton, rising to stride 
over and confront his new protege. 

“First base,” answered Bob, grinning 
at this bewildering turn of club work. 

“Can you hit?” Burton’s question was 
bullet-like. 

“Pretty well,” said Bob. “I hung up 
400 in the high school league my last 
year.” 

Yanking Bob to his feet, Young Bur- 
ton executed a war-dance to the ac- 
companiment of loud and unseemly yet 
infectious yells of triumph. “Oh, my 
sacred aunt,” Burton howled, “won't I 
give ‘Old Tuck’ the surprise of his life. 
For two years I’ve been looking for 4 
first baseman who could hit and he 
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comes to me ready-made. Young man, 
you'll take up pig club work if I have 
to stand over you with a gun. Clara, did 
I have a hunch or didn’t 1?” Burton was 
off in new paroxysms of enthusiasm. 


“ OU’LL have to excuse him, Mrs. 

Barton,” laughed Miss Edwards. 
“He’s only half insane. You see, there’s 
a deadly feud on between Ross and Bill 
Tucker, the Harmon County agent, who 
was Ross's classmate. The Harmon team 
has beaten us badly for two years. Ross 
would give a year’s salary to ‘rub it in’ 
on his old chum. It may all seem very 
frivolous to you folks,’ she concluded 
seriously, “but we do instill a lot of club 
spirit and loyalty through our social ac- 
tivities. We believe that farmers have 
too much of work and too little of play.” 


“Well, we'll see,”’ commented Father 
Barton. “I’d like Bob to have all the 
good times possible and make money of 
his own if it can be done. But we’ve a 
hard year ahead. And so far as training 
for farming is concerned we don't know 
yet that Bob will be a farmer. We’ve 
never been able to do anything to brag 
about along that line.” 

“Wait until you see how acid phosphate 
brings out the corn on that lower field,” 
prophesied Burton, “and you'll change 
your mind. With a fair season you should 
make money. Anyway, all of you folks 
come to the Club meeting at Warford, Sat- 
urday. The state club leaders, Mr. Mor- 
ton and Miss Rowan, are to be there and 
we expect to have a real rally of old 
members and new ones, too. We'll have 
the bred gilts right there ready for the 
new members to take away. No, I can’t 
stop for music this time,” as he rose to 
leave. “We’ll come back again and make 
a night of it.” Miss Edwards and the 
O’Neals lingered for a few moments’ 
visit. From down the road they could 
hear Ross Burton singing in carefree hap- 
piness. 

“Join the club, Bob,” was Miss Ed- 
wards’ parting admonition. “You'll never 
regret it.” Katie O’Neal added a fervent 
plea. Bob Barton went to sleep that night 
with the pleasant sencation that even in 
this new community he was not to pass 
unnoticed, but might have opportunity 
for fun, for wide friendship, for all the 
things dear to the heart of a boy nearing 
young manhood. Father Barton had 
agreed that all would go to the big rally 
and Bob slept to dream far different 
dreams than had come to him after pon- 
dering a mystery. 


VERY section of Brown County was 

represented at Warford when Ross 
Burton, as acting chairman, called the 
meeting to order, greeting old members 
and welcoming new. Bob Barton had 
piloted the flivver along behind the Bald- 
win’s big car, an uneasy feeling growing 
upon him that a poor boy would be out 
of place in such a gathering. But this 
feeling soon was dispelled as Ted Bald- 
win introduced him to boy friends, in- 
variably adding, “Here’s the bird who is 
going to play first and help us beat Har- 
mon.” In the same friendly manner Kate 
O'Neal presented the newcomer to girl 
friends. A: bit shy and diffident, Bob 
soon warmed under the friendly atmos- 
Phere, and when the boys and girls form- 
ed into a group upon the stage of the 
town’s largest hall it was among prospec- 
tive members that Bob found himself. 
Well up front with the Baldwins and 
O’Neals he could see his own folks. 
Father and Mother Barton appeared in- 
terested but a little bewildered as to what 
it was all about. The club yells which 
kept breaking out, the snatches of song 
Put them to wondering if order could 
Come out of chaos. Ross Burton’s smile 
Was expansive, but his words came sharp 
and clear as he rapped for attention. 

“We're going to get right down to busi- 
Ness,” announced Burton, “but first you 
youngsters must let off steam. Here’s 
Marl Benton, our old cheer leader. Start 
€m an a yell, Carl.” 

A lithe, tow-headed youngster leaped 
to his feet. “Up and at ’em, fellows!” 
vd cried. “The old rip-saw yell. Ready 

onl Up sprang the old members, 
dove saw! Buzz-saw! Who will we 
all gearseen, Harmon. Brown! 


”" Applause swept the audience. “What's 


the matter with Burton?” asked the cheer 
leader. “He’s all right!” came the an- 
swer, and Bob Barton, joining with a 
will, began to feel himself a real part of 
the gathering. 

“What's the matter with Miss Ed- 
wards?” challenged Katie O’Neal. ‘‘She’s 
all right!” boomed the reply. 


‘ OW that we've both been compli- 

mented,” said Ross Burton, bowing 
to the smiling home demonstration agent, 
“we'll just make Miss Edwards pay for 
her.cheer. Give us ‘Green and White,’ 
Miss Clara.” 

“Up everyone,” commanded Miss Ed- 
wards. Standing on the platform, a rad- 
iant and vital figure of young woman- 
hood which inspires followers, the girls’ 
leader began the song. 

“Here’s to the good old Green and 
the flage we love, 

Four-leaf clover, honor bright, 
stars above, 

We'll be ever true to thee, we who are happy, 
glad and free; 

Here is our pledge of loyalty, old Green and 
White.” 

“By all the gods of music,” whispered 
Bradley Barton to his wife, “that young 
woman can sing. We must have her out, 
mother.” 

Bob Barton, too, had thrilled to the 
song and its appeal. Each step in the 
progress of club work was a revelation. 
As captain of a strong baseball team. 
Bob had felt the call to leadership and 
the joy of victory. He had thrilled, too. 
when, as one of a hundred students in 
high school, the glory of the school had 
been portrayed in cheer and song. But 
here was something that seemed to strike 
down to the very fundamentals of good 
citizenship. It was as if some invisible 
bond of kinship had knit these boys and 
girls, these fine young men and young 
women into one great family. In Bob’s 
heart formed a resolve that not only 
would he align himself but that, serving 
under the banner of Green and White, he 
would be true to its idealism. In spirit 
before ever his name had graced the mem- 
bership roll, Bob was a son of the 4-H. 


Continued 


White, 


fair as the 





MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 





II. The Retailer as a Salesman | 


EEING a dozen or more boxes of ap- 
ples in a retailer’s store and noticing 
from the labels on the boxes that 
these apples had come from a far West- 
ern state, a county agricultural agent of 
Georgia recently asked the merchant why 
he did not handle Georgia apples, of 
which there is an ample supply this year. 
The retailer replied that he would like 
to handle apples from his own state but 
it was too troublesome to buy them. The 
wholesalers from whom he bought and 
who sent a traveling salesman to _ his 
store twice a month did not have Geor- 
gia apples. To get Georgia apples it 
would mean to write a dozen letters to 
find out who had them for sale, what the 
price was, what the varieties were like, 
how they were packed, and even then if 
some of the apples were damaged or had 
deteriorated it was uncertain what ad- 
justment could be made. 


Retailers are faced toward their cus- 
tomers—the consumers. Their entire ex- 
perience and training is in selling. Sell- 
ing and buying are opposite. 


Farmers’ cooperative associations should 
keep this in mind. The retailers must be 
sold. They are the necks in the channels 
of trade. To move freely products must 
be kept going at high speed through these 
narrows. “Make it easy for the retailers 
to buy” is a good motto for those mer- 
chandising farm products. 

Editor’s Note.—The third article in Mr. 

Firor’s series on market facts, “The Mar- 

ket Makes the Price,” will appear in our 


February 26 issue. Next week is Refer- 
ence Special week. 




















The producer of milk will 
now have available the same 
clean power, as the manu- 
facturer of dairy products 
has long used, 
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Rural electrification 


—a matter of business cooperation. 


LLFARMERS want to enjoy 

the comforts and conveni- 

ence of electricity. How to get it 

is the question still to be answer- 

ed by most of them. Yet rural 

electrification is merely a prob- 
lem of business cooperation. 


Electric service cannot be sold 
to isolated or occasional cus- 
tomers, as merchandise can. For 
electricity —like milk — cai- 
not be stored to any practical 
degree; it must be consumed as 
produced. 


Thus the cost of building trans- 
mission and distribution lines, 
and of keeping asupply of power 
ready for instant use, can only 
be met by having on every mile 
of line a sufficient number of 


consumers whose needs for 
electricity are many and varied. 


That is the principal condition 
which governs complete rural 
electrification. 


Lines can be built where groups 
of farmerswill use enough power 
to make the extension of service 
apractical business undertaking, 
just as maintaining a milk route 
requires customers, not widely 
scattered, who use a steady 
supply. 

So, to get electricity for your 
farm, get together with your 
neighbors and make your light 
and power company a coopera- 
tive business proposition. Ask 
your power company for infor- 
mation and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists 
and engineers representing the U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce and the 
Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, Amer. Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Ass'n., National Ass'n. of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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POWER MILKER 


5 


Puts it to 
work for 


RE ADoyv 


COMPLETE ‘ots 


Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hour. 
Clean, convenient. Easy to use. Sold on you 
days Free Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 22 
Comes With 2 H. P. Engine or Electric Motor 
Ready to use when uncrated--no installation cost--n _Bipes--ne 
g 7 ewe tate fends. ie 
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he =e send a monteress Sate STERLING genet on 26 doy ciel. 
ti tory, costs $2.50. If not, costs not . Fine 
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Ile Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tanks, Self Regulating, 

Safety Lamps, Thermometer, Chick Nursery 

Save Money—Order s and Bi ders Together 
80 Ege—$11.95; with 80 Chick Size $15.95 

140 Egg— 13.95; with 140 Chick Size 19.95 

230 Egg— 21.95; with 230 Chick Size 29.95 \ 
400 Egg— 36.95; with 400 Chick Size 48.95 
600 Ege— 49.95; with 600 Chick Size 64.95 

Freight Prepaid ake: 


East of Rockies and 
a 


























Brooder (Except 4! 
and 600 Sizes)and I'll 
ship Express Prepaid. 
Order now or write to- 
. Facts.’" 
voaders delivered. All fully 
rs delivered. y 
Jim Rohan 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, February 14.—Try cook- 
ing a few raisins or dates in the 
morning cereal a few minutes be- 


fore serving it, and watch the family en- 
joy it. 


Tuesday, February 
15.—Don’t put wet 
shoes too near strong 
heat for leather 
scorches and cracks 
easily. Fill them with 
grain, dry sand, or 
torn up newspapers 
and let them dry very 





slowly. Oijuling pro- 
MRS W.N. Horr longs their useful- 
ness. 
Wednesday, February 16,—Hot ashes 


cause an average fire loss of over $3,000 
a day in the United States. Have you a 
strong metal ash can? Ashes should be 
taken up in a metal receptacle and care- 
fully sprinkled when emptied. Placed 
against wooden partitions or in wooden 
boxes or barrels, they are certain to give 
trouble. Emptying ashes on a windy day 
is hazardous. 

Thursday, February 17.—Shoe scrapers 
on the front and back porches save labor 
for the housewife. They help keep the 
floors clean. 

Friday, February 18.—To save time in 
cutting cloth, a wrinkled pattern should 
be pressed before it is used. Don’t for- 
get that you can buy two Progressive 
Farmer patterns for 30 cents, if ordered 
at one time, and a fashion book for 15 
cents. 


Saturday, February 19.—A potato ricer 
is handy not only for mashing potatoes, 
but also for straining cranberry jelly or 
apple sauce. 

Sunday, February 20.—Planting flow- 
ers round the house means planting seeds 
of beauty in the souls of the dwellers 
within. “No seed shall perish which the 
soul hath sown.” 


All Hands Up for Baby 


LL hands up—everyone who loves a 
baby. If I could call those words 
through the radio to you in every home 
to which The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman goes each week, wouldn't 
every hand go up with a vim? It would, 
indeed. 

All stand up—each one whose heart al- 
most breaks when a baby is sick. Stand 
up. Why, if I could reach you with that 
request, the pushing back of chairs and 
the wiping eyes would make the heavens 
weep. 

All shout with glee—everyone of you 
who can’t help grinning when a happy, 
healthy baby chortles and smiles and 
reaches for your finger. 

Now all this is preliminary to announc- 
ing to you that The Progressive Farmer 
has a book, a beautiful book, full of ba- 
bies, all about babies and mothers. With- 
in its 70 pages are dozens of babies do- 
ing everything from keeping cool to say- 
ing “Ah-hhh!” It tells everything you 
want to know about babies. 

“Our Babies” is the name of the book. 
It is yours if you want it. It is by far 
the finest, small baby book we have ever 
seen. 

It is full of practical, concise knowl- 
edge, and has a good index that any fact 
may be found in haste. Every home 
should have a copy. For a dime and pos- 
tage, this book will be sent to any sub- 
scriber or member of the family as long 
as the supply lasts. Send 10 cents and 
postage now, at once, without delay, and 
a copy of Our Babies will be mailed to 
you promptly. Do not neglect this, for 
even if there be no baby in your home, 


















































your neighbor may need advice; besides, 
you will enjoy just looking at the pic- 
tures. As long as the supply lasts, re- 
member you can get Our Babies for 
postage and 10 cents each. 


St. Patrick Holds Sway 
N ARCH 17 is a good date to have a 

gay party in honor of Ireland’s 
patron saint, who is credited with driving 
out all the frogs and snakes from that 
country as well as chaining up a venom- 
ous serpent. St. Patrick must have been 
a busy as well as a jolly old fellow and 
his birthday has been the occasion of 
many a rollicking party. 

Last year I received a bid to a St. Pat- 
rick party. The invitations were written 
on light green paper shamrocks pasted 
on ordinary letter cards. I was re- 
quested to bring or wear something green 
as a passport. I dangled a small green 
cucumber from a _ white ribbon worn 
around my neck. I saw the greenest of 
green ties that night and ribbon bows. 
One woman was almost covered with bits 
of evergreen. Another had three green 
feathers stuck in her hair while another 
waved about a green -an. 


“Bis i2; KITTY, 


PRETTY KITTY! 


apples, served with mayonnaise 
which had been colored a delicate green 
with vegetable coloring powder. We had 
punch served from a large green bowl. 
The macaroons and other small cakes 
were wrapped in green crepe paper. 
Green mints were passed around and old 
fashioned green gumdrops. 


green 


We sang Irish songs and told Irish 
stories and jokes and all declared it had 
been a very jolly evening. 


Cosmetics From the Cupboard 


bine following home remedies are 
worth knowing about perhaps. They 


may not be as effective as those from a 
drug store but they are mild and good 
nevertheless. They are recommended by 
Mrs. Story, a well known specialist on 
dress. 
Washing 
perspiring 


soda.—For bath salts and 


feet. 

Ammonia and peroxide—For bleaching skin 
and for weakening the growth of superflous 
hair 


tired, 


Oatmeal.—A tiny bag in the bath softens 
the water. 

Cornmeal.—For cleansing and _ softening 
hands and elbows. 

Olive oil.—For promoting the growth of 





KITTY, COME ON KI 
The place was gaily trimmed with ivy hair; a body rub for fattening and smoothing 
1 é Cc z r bann ne the skin; for making the finger-nails and 
and evergreen. ireen.C ‘. MANETS -cinle lacs terittle 
floated about and here and there were Da Mas, eed Ma a felled 


harps cut out of gold paper. 

Each of the women was given a sham- 
rock, leaf (made of cardboard) on which 
was a conundrum. Each man was told 
that he must hunt for his leaf. When 
found, the leaves had upon them the an- 
swers to the conundrum. In this way 
they found their partners for the evening. 


Some of the conundrums I remember 
were very witty and caused lots of mer- 
riment. Mine was “Death to bugs” and 
the answer was “Paris Green.” Others 
read :— 

“A choice variety of plum”’—‘Green Gage.” 

“A raw youth’—“A greenhorn.” 

“Retailer of fresh vegetables’’—“Green gro- 


” 


cer. 


“Part of a theater’—‘‘Green room.” 
“Where 


house.”’ 


plants are sheltered’’—“Green- 


“Dandelions and spinach’’—‘‘Greens.” 


“Mountains in Vermont’’—‘‘Green.” 
“Turf green with grass’—‘‘Greensward.” 
“A country”—“Greenland.” 


“A kind of apple’—‘*Greening.” 


We played a lot of jolly games but 
the funniest was a contest for the men. 
They were each given two unshelled 
hard-boiled eggs and a slender switch. 
The eggs were supposed to be pigs bound 
for Donnybrook Fair (the other side of 
the room) and the men were supposed 
to drive them there with the switches. 
Few pigs got there but the winner re- 
ceived a prize. 

The menu carried out the color scheme 
as far as possible. There were olives and 
tiny green pickles, lettuce, sandwiches, 
and chicken with green jelly around it. 
The salad was of apples, celery and nuts 
served in the hollowed out shells of big 


chopper, but do not peel; drain them through 
cheesecloth, add a few drops of carbolic acid, 
and use for bleaching. 
Sweet cream—Apply with cotton; let it dry. 
In the morning wash off the remainder. 
Strawberry juices.—They are 
mild bleach for muddy skins. 


good as a 

Bananas and lemon juice.—They will whiten 
the hands if bound on them. 

Honey.—Pat on the skin to soften it. 

Salt.—Rub in the scalp for dandruff. A so- 
lution of salt will sweeten the breath. Cleanse 
the teeth fortnightly with it. This is a 
time-tested Scotch remedy for soft gums as 
well, 


Sulphur and Molasses Again 


PRING have came and winter’s went, 
S It was not did by accident; 

The birds have flew, you have saw, 
Yes, spring have came in Arkansas 


as 


Molasses, too, with sulphu ’s came; 

Each year has went the same old game; 
They’ve had their day, we now eat greens 
And raisins, prunes, molasses, beans. 
Things am these days as they ain’t been; 
We uses food to change our mien, 


HEN your chickens get pale and 

droopy in winter, what’s the first 
thing you say. “Oh, I'll be so glad when 
we get them something green, They'll 
pick right up.” 

What’s true of chickens is true of al- 
most every animal including ourselves. 
You and I do not say, “Let’s go to town 
and find something on the patent medi- 
cine shelf to give the chickens with a 
spoon.” We do not do it because experi- 
ence has proved that we get not one ex- 
tra egg from a hen or an extra crow 
of joy from a rooster. As we feed a 
hen, so it is in health, As we feed 
and care for a cow, so is its milk flow. 


As we feed ourselves, so is our output of 
energy; in other words, so is our health. 

Spring fever is one of the characteris- 
tics of the early summer months. There’s 
a reason for it. The reason is that the 
food that the body requires in winter is 
not the food it requires in summer and 
there’s a period of adjustment. Wise is 
the man, woman, or child who recognizes 
it and changes the diet. 

Sulphur and molasses are not things 
to condemn but they are things to abhor 
the taking of. Is there a man or woman 
alive who does not shudder at the recol- 
lection of either sulphur and molasses or 
castor oil shoved gently towards him in a 
spoon? Isn’t it a good thing that we can 
get sulphur and molasses in a much more 
soluble and delightful way than in a 
spoon, just so? 

“They purify the blood,” people would 
say in the old days before they actually 
knew how food becomes part of the body 
and the use of each particular food in it. 
We do want the things that sulphur 
and molasses are supposed to supply. One 
is to change the acid in the blood to an 
alkaline condition and to supply iron as 
well as those things contained in sulphur 
and molasses. 

Spinach, turnip and other greens 
ply iron, as well as dates, raisins, figs, and 
prunes. An excellent way to use these 
s to put them into breakfast cereals, about 
five minutes before they are served or 
add them to breads or desserts. 


sup- 


Molasses is good so why not take it in 
gingerbread, in applesauce cake, or other- 
wise as a substitute for sugar. Dried 
beans and peas can be profitably eaten 
and we all know by the blackening of the 
silver spoon that eggs contain sulphur. 
Why not get our sulphur and molasses 
pleasantly since hot gingerbread is 
much more delightful recollection of our 
childhood days than a spoon filled with 
molasses and sulphur. 


Six Years Old 


S* years old and going to 


school! 






Learning to talk and act 
by rule; 

Taking a step toward 
the Land of Men, 
Never to be quite the 
same again; 
Starting to climb 
ladder of life, 
Unaware of the danger 

and strife 
Toward which eager 
climbers are bound 
As they struggle upward, round by round 


the 


Six years old and going to school! 
My heart is heavy. Maybe you'll 
Think I am foolish, and lacking grit 
Because I’m making so much of it. 
But you don’t understand, unless you’ve had 
Just such another little lad, 
And have watched him, smiling, trudge away 
Out of your arms to school, one day. 

—Ida M. Thomas 





READY MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 








Choosing Linings 


WE USE very few linings for utili- 
ty’s sake today for our modern 
clothes. About the only lining of the sort 
that we do use is one to prevent stretch- 
ing across the back or to suspend the 
lower part of a dress from it, that the 
upper part of it may have a bloused ef- 
fect. For this purpose, a thin white silk 
or a fine net is best. 

Ornamental linings are very much in 
vogue. They are, in fact, used to in- 
crease the beauty and effectiveness of 
most costumes. Many of the linings 0! 
the long, straight. light weight coats are of 
the same material as the dress to be worn 
beneath. Where this is done, the outside 
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cloth of the coat is usually a perfectly 
plain material. 

The quality of linings for beauty is of 
the best and as to color and design, noth- 
ing can be too gay or too bizarre. The 
tones of the lining must, however, blend 
with the general tone of the outside or 
else it must be a distinct contrast. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Tells of Her Farm Profits 


LL of us who are from the South 

were very proud of Mrs. Dawson 

W. Bond of Jackson, Tennessee, when she 

told an audience of farm women, a few 

weeks ago in Chicago, something of the 

opportunities of the farm woman of the 
South today. 

How a cabbage patch, a garden of 
flowers, about 150 hens, two or three 
cows, and a plot of ground devoted to 
vegetable-raising can afford an average 
farm woman the same economic inde- 
pendence as that enjoyed by her profes- 
sional or business city sister was explain- 
ed. Mrs. Bond, mother of two daugh- 
ters, spoke on “curb marketing for farm 
women.” She told how by garnering for 
the courthouse square market the surplus 
heads of cabbage and lettuce, dressed 
chickens she has raised, and cottage 
cheese she has made in her home kitchen, 
she sometimes makes a profit of $40 a 
day three days of the week. 














“Women from the farms neighboring 
on Jackson bring whatever surplus pro- 
duce they have raised,” Mrs. Bond told 
us. The men have not the time to mar- 
ket this produce so in some cases the 
women actually earn larger incomes than 
their husbands. 

“This market, space for which is pro- 
vided by the county seat and is the front 
yard of the courthouse, is a kind of a 
friendly affair. Some curb markets, from 
what I've read, are places where every 


fellow’s trying to undersell the others— 
but this isn’t so here. 

“Then, women who have never handled 
money before in their lives, get an enor- 
mous thrill out of their business. Sales 
usually run from $4 to $40 a day. 

“Our customers find they can get pretty 
nearly everything here, cooking and sew- 
ing, too. If a church wants to sell the 
handicraft done by the sewing circle it 
can pay 10 cents and get space in the 
market. 

“The town people not only get vege- 
tables fresh from the farm, but the 
housewives who have surplus pickles and 
preserves bring them too. At the start 
of our curb market there was little sur- 
plus. Now the women raise more with 
the curb market in mind.” 


Tennesseeans Awarded Many 


Prizes 
Aa ST 


sterner competition than 

ever before encountered, Tennessee 
exhibitors again carried off the bulk of 
prizes offered in the Cotton States Divis- 
ion of the International Grain and Hay 
Show for 1926, recently held in Chicago. 
Total winnings by Tennesseans included 
31 prizes and two sweepstakes. Eight 
first prizes were captured and money 
amounting to $202 was distributed to ex- 
hibitors. 





THAT $500 MORE A YEAR 











Makes Money With Poultry 

ENNIE Lewis, a farm girl of Wil- 

liamson County, Tennessee, received 
100 purebred Buff Orpington eggs from 
the Harpeth Bank which distributed set- 
tings of purebred eggs last spring in co- 
Operation with Miss Virginia Carson, 
home demonstration agent. The eggs cost 
$7 and feed for the chickens $10 and to 
date she has realized $70.25 from the 
flock, giving her a profit of $53.25. 








Our Pattern Department 


2718 


2953—Morning Dress.—Cuts in sizes 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with %4 yard of 6-inch material for 
vestee. 

2718—Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 14 years. The 8-year size 
requires 1% yards of 32- or 36-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

2051—Attractive Apron.—Cuts in sizes 
small, medium, and large. The me- 
dium size requires 2 yards of 36- 
inch material with 7 yards of trim- 


ming. 
2352—For Small Lads.—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 
and 6 years. The 4-year size re- 


quires 1 yard of 36-inch material for 


Dons rd 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
Or coin (coin preferred). 





blouse and 1 yard of 40-inch for the 
trousers. 


263%—Cunning Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. The 8-year 
size requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material. 
Embroidery design 718 (blue or yel- 
low) is 15 cents extra. 
2337—Child’s Rompers.—Cuts in sizes %, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. The 4-year 
size requires 2 yards of 42-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting, 
2849—Coat Frock.—Cuts in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 44, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


d Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


€ing sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Spring Fashion 
afternoon and evening wear during spring 
and picture dressmaking lessons. Send 

Partment, The Progressive Farmer, 

(ee 


300k”" contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
and summer. It contains embroidery designs 


15 cents for your copy. Address Pattern 
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“Now 
You'll Like 
Bran” 


If you are like the rest 
of us, your appetite is 
apt to be tempera- 
mental. It knows what 
it likes and is apt to 
rebel at eating regu- 
larly a food which 
lacks delicious flavor. 





Your diet should include bran. 
It supplies natural bulk which is 
so essential to regularity and 
health. But bran does good only 
when eaten regularly. And to 
eat it every day, you must like 
it. You must not tire of the 
flavor! 


Post’s Bran Flakes gives you 
bran in its best-liked form. You 
eat it every day simply because 
you like it. It has carried the 
country by storm because its 
tempting flavor never fails to 
appeal. 


There’s no doubt about it, 
Post’s Bran Flakes is certainly 
delicious. Millions of men and 
women now get their daily bulk 
because they enjoy eating this 
tempting health cereal. 


everybody—every day. . eat 


Post’s BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce 


(21) 195 
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.. and it’s eating it every 
day that does you good 


Served as a cereal 
with milk or cream, 
Post’s Bran Flakes is 
a treat you will look 
forward toevery morn- 
ing. Just pour the 
crisp, brown flakesinto 
a bowl, right from the 
package, add milk or cream and 
eat it with genuine relish. 

Post’s Bran Flakes gives you 
bulk you need and at the same 
time supplies such vital elements 
as: phosphorus, iron, protein, 
carbohydrates and vitamin-B. 

Free—Send for “Ounce of Pre- 
vention” package —At your re- 
quest we will gladly send you 
free an “‘Ounce of Prevention” 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes 
and a booklet that has impor- 
tant bearing on health. 








Posrum Cereat Company, Inc., Dept. 
B- 162,Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers 
of Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, 
Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post Toasties( Double- Thick Corn Flakes), 
Postum Cereal and Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Canadian Address: Canadian Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., 812 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


© 1927, P. C. Co., Ine. 


of prevention 
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~ Your farm feeds Wellville 


ome - As our advertising draws thousands of new 
citizens to Wellville, each one becomes an additional 
mouth for you to feed. This advertising is creating an 
ever-increasing demand for your farm’s supply of milk, grain 
and fruit. Write for ““The Road to Wellville.’’ This book con- 
tains much valuable information on health in relation to exer- 
cise and food selection. It supplies the housewife with seasonal 
menus and recipes. A copy will be sent to you on request. 


















Sold at all 
Drug Stores 


Used the world over for generations 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J, 


(LOGGED PORES 


prevented if skin is well cleansed with 
non-irritant soap. Thousands use only 


Resinol 





















for 10 cents * 


6 Packets NEW, 
Large Flowered Zin- 
nias, Poppies, Cosmos, 
Asters, Stocks and Hollyhocks— 
originated by California’s greatest 
flower wizard—also BIG NEW 1927 
STARK BOOK showing NEW Flow- 
ers and Vegetables. ALL FOR 10cents 
IN STAMPS, Write Quick! 


féccee STARK BRO’S 
at LOUISIANA, MO., for111 Years 
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E WILL send an 

Imported Belgian 

Melotte Cream 
Separator direct to your 
farm and you don’t pay us 
a cent for 4 months. You 
may have a 30 Days’ Free 
Trial. Then decide whether 
you want to keep it or re- 
turn it at our expense. We 
make this offer because we 
know there is no other 
separator in the world equal 
to the Melotte and we want 
to prove it to you. 


The Belgian Melotte contains 
the famous single-bearing, sus- 
pended self-balancing bowl. This 
Melotte Bowl hangs from one 
frictionless ball bearing and spins 
like atop. Without any rebal- 
ancing it skims as perfectly after 
15 years of service as when new. 
Neither wear nor usage can ever 
throw the Melotte Bowl out of 
balance. 


Send 
Coupon! 


Mail coupon for catalog giving 
full description of this wonder- 
ful cream separator and the ex- 
traordinary 4 months’ offer. 


The Melotte Separator 
H. B. Babson, U. S. Manager 
2843 W.19th St.,Dept. 29-52 Chi ilk, 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, 


sleeecesssessassenssucns sen 
aThe Melotte Separator, 7,5; 54250N. 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 29-52 Chicago, ttt. @ 

H 2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Please send me Free Mel 


log and your offer of “Don't Pay for 4 Months. 


otte Separator Cata- 








(Print Your Name and Address piainty) 
Neme. 
Post Office. 
I I cid State. 


How many cows do you milk? ______ 
JaneeeeeeGeeeeeeneeasecsn 
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Address Letters to UnclePF (are of ProgressiveFarmer 











| Next Week 

EAR 4-H Club Girls:— 
| This is our first young folks’ page 
especially for you. You can look for it 
| regularly hereafter the second issue each 
month. Club girls 
deserve just as 











} much recognition 
| 

as club boys and 
Lone Scouts—and 


maybe more—and 
we're going to 
see that you 
get a square 
deal. Four-H 
girls are not 
only carry- 
ing on their 
sewing and 
canning and 
home improvement, 
but they’re beat- 
ing 4-H boys at 
their own projects 
For 1927, 











MECSON 
wHiter 


| —cotton, hogs, and dairying. 
we wish you still greater successes and 
we want to do our part to help you at- 





| tain them. Sincerely yours, 
| UNCLE P. F. 
P. S. Next week is our Reference 


Special for dad so our young folks’ page 
won’t appear again until February 26. 
It will be especially for your Lone Scout 
brothers. Do they worry you much study- 
ing and practicing those degree tests? 


Virginia Club News 


R. J. D. Wysor, county demonstra- 

tion agent for Montgomery, reports 
that 14 members of the boys’ and girls’ 
club purchased 71 head of ewes last year 
at a cost of $1,226. Eighty lambs were 
sold for $971 and 560 pounds of wool 
for $199, making the total receipts for 
wool and lambs $1,170. The success of 
the sheep club in this county will be of 
much interest to boys and girls in other 
counties of Virginia where sheep can be 
grown profitably. 

Helen Zink, a 4-H club girl of Fair- 
fax County, was quite successful during 
1926 in winning prizes on her exhibits. 
She won a purebred Berkshire pig, which 
was offered to the club member making 
the highest score in club work in her 
district of the county. In addition she 
won nearly $55 in prizes at the 
various places at which her products 
were exhibited. 
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hat goes to sleep, 
ina silken cover, 


ET "And wakes to find 
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“The numbers stand for the 
letters of the alphabet. 
Uh A is 


one, B is two and so on. 









































Southern Boys and Girls Score on 
Healthfulness 

& YEARS gone by 

has existed in the minds of those in 
other sections regarding the healthful- 
ness of the Mississippi climate, especially 
that section 
known as. the 
Delta. But the 
regularity with 
which a Missis- 
sippi Delta 
county wins the 
first place in 
the international 
health contest 
for girls has 


much prejudice 







Again last year 
Miss Jeanette 
Rushing, 14- 
year-old girl 
from Sunflower 
County, tied with 
Miss Alberta 
Hoppe of Iowa 
for first place, 


‘ta 
MISS JEANETTE RUSHING 


She was declared the health- : : at < 
iest girl at the International at third time that a 
Chicago. 


points out of 
100. This is the 


girl from Sun- 
flower County, 
Miss., has won first place in the health 
contest at the International, competing 
with the healthy girls of the whole nation. 

Warren Griffin, of Oscar, Ky., won 
first place as the healthiest boy with a 
score of 96.6. Twenty states had competi- 
tors in this contest. 


The Phoebe, a Regular Wagtail 


UT on the garden fence one of these 
winter days see if you don't find a 
dusty gray bird with whitish underparts, 
and carrying about him the air of a man 
who is always on the job. Watch him a 





—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
Courtesy U 8S. D A. 


few minutes. If you don’t hear a quick, 
jerky “phoebe,” followed by a flirt of the 
tail, the bird isn’t a phoebe. You'll also 
find phoebe out in the open fields or in 
open woods where he can use a cornstalk 
a low bush or a dead limb as an observa- 
tion post for bugs and insects. 

Phoebe is one of our most useful birds. 
The Department of Agriculture found 
that 89 per cent of his food consisted of 
insects and spiders, and most of them 
harmful. Click beetles, May beetles, 
weevils, boll weevils, the striped and 12- 
spotted cucumber beetle, pine sawfly lar- 
vae, grasshoppers, and flies that worry 
cattle are some of the harmful species 
he eats. In Texas and farther west, the 
black phoebe takes the place of its East- 
ern relative. He is another strong friend 
of the farmer. You'll find him most 
often near streams and wet places. 

Phoebe is one of our first winter visi- 
tors to leave for the North in the spring. 
Often he is gone when the gourd mar- 
tin arrives. In the summer, his Fly- 





astonished many. 


each scoring 98.6 





The Progressive Feriner 
catcher relative, the wood pewee, arrives 
to take phoebe’s place. We'll talk about 
him next June or July. 








OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


“Miss Smith, Can I Go to the 
- Library >” 
HEAR more common mistakes made 
in English in my own schoolroom than 
anywhere else. Many of us, when ask 
ing permission of our teacher to go to 
the library to study, say, “Miss Smith, 
can I go to the library to study?” She 
says, “If you are able, you may go.” In- 
stead of asking permission to go to the 
library, we are asking if we are able t 
go. We should say, ‘““Miss Smith, may ] 
go to the library to study?” This is the 
most common mistake I hear made in 
English in my schoolroom. 
OLIVE JACKSON. 
Pitt County, N. C. 
_ Uncle P. F. Says—You have pointed out 
in a very interesting way, a common mis- 
take, Olive. How many guilty faces do I 
see—but how many have already resolved 
not to make that mistake again? 


SOMETHING TO MAKE | 

















A Medicine Case 




















Lumber: Pine or poplar. 

Hardware: % pound &d finishing nails; 2 
pair 2 inch butt hinges; 1 elbow catch; 1 cup» 
board catch. 

BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Dimensions Us 

A ete sc adsceas's on Ends 

2 7R"x 814"x18%4"........... Shelf and bottom 
2 Thx SA" X24" oc ccccccccece Back 

S ee PR ecsccdscesces Top 

2 Th"x 2 "x24" cc ccceeee Casings 

DA BORE on enc sees Doors 

2 "x 1%4"x 8"..........-.. Strips for doors 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Sepriaht 3021... | 











“The reason I don’t like girls is be- 
cause if they giggle you think your patch 
is showin’.” 

“Pug was goin’ to sew up the place 
where my pants tore, but they fit too 
tight an’ he got part of me.” 


i A} 
] HAVE just finished reading the last 
installment of Under the Four-H 


Flag, and I wish to say that it is just 
the sort of story that I love—farm life, 
the most wonderful life on earth.—M. E., 
Sheppards, Va. 
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Active men resent crippling pain 


“HAD 10 BE CARRIED 
LIKE A BABY” 


Quickly put on feet again by 
simple home treatment 









=== 





Laid up for two weeks with an attack 
of rheumatism or neuritis in the legs, 
a Canadian writes all the way from 
Moncton, N. B., to tell of the quick 
relief he got when he began using a 
simple, old-fashioned home remedy. 

“T could not walk for two weeks,” 
he writes. “I had to be carried around 
like a baby. But one bottle of Sloan’s 
Liniment put me on my feet again.” 

Sloan’s gives real help to all kinds 
of muscular pain because it stirs up 
your body’s own curative forces to 
drive out the germs and poisons that 
cause the trouble. Just pat it on 
lightly—and a healing tide of fresh, 
germ-destroying blood is sent tingling 
through the pain-ridden tissues. No 
rubbing! It’s the medicine itself that 
does the work. : 

Soon the swelling and inflammation 
go down. The aching stops. Almost 
suddenly you find yourself really free 
from pain, really comfortable at last. 
Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents. 



























Demand gen- 
uine High Power 
Coleman Mantles for clear, strong 
steady brilliance. Made especially 
for use on Coleman Lamps and 
Lanterns—just the right shape, 
texture and size. Last longer and 
produce better light and more of it. 


Avoid Substitutes! Look for the 
name ‘‘Coleman’’—it’s stamped 
on every Coleman Mantle. Price 
only 10¢ each, or better still, buy them by 
the box (1 dozen $1) at your dealer's, 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
PHILADELPHIA CmICAGO LOS ANGELES 
ase nedian Factory: Toronto, ONTARIO 
















AKE MONEY 
omneeen Cheapest Way 


—the fastest, cgpess ap 


pean tO Pull Stumps 


k Offer 
Big profits with easy work for 
in my new special agent's olles. 
get my new big catalog—free, 
ERCULES MFG. CO. 
st. Centerville 














Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


What to Do and Not to Do When 
the Baby Cries 


HE baby cries—well, what if he 

does? This is one of the ways in his 

early days he has to express him- 
self. A smile or a cry expresses either 
satisfaction, dissatisfaction, or sickness. 
When the baby 
cries excessively, 
the question arises 
at once, “Shall we 
send for the doc- 
tor?” The young 
mother asks this 
question often. Af- 
ter the lying-in per- 
iod is over and the 
doctor has called his 
last time and says 
everything is all right, and the nurse has 
bathed the baby for the last time and 
departed, all the responsibility now is on 
the young mother. She cannot have the 
doctor every time baby cries and to a 
great extent it is up to her to determine 
why baby cries. 

When the baby cries, always look 
first for pins or anything that may hurt 
him. His clothes may be too tight or 
he may be in an uncomfortable position. 














DR. RHGISTER 


A long, loud cry, while protesting 
against things as they are by striking 
out with his hands and feet is usually a 
cry of temper. If the baby is walked or 
rocked at this time just because it cries, 
he is soon spoiled. Mothers often use 
a “pacifier” when the baby cries, espe- 
cially if they do not know what else to 
do. This starts a very bad habit and 
gets the mouth and jaws all out of shape. 
The “pacifier” is a little rubber con- 
trivance like a nipple or a ring. It 
ought to be against the law to sell them, 
for they certainly are harmful. 

Often after feeding the baby cries. If 
the baby vigorously sucks its fingers and 
does this day after day after nursing, 
there is no doubt that the baby is hun- 
gry. Weigh the baby daily and if it 
does not average a daily gain of two- 
thirds of an ounce for the first five 
months, you should consult a doctor 
about supplementary feeding. Under no 
circumstances, feed the baby under six 
months of age without consulting a 
doctor. 

If the baby gains in weight but not 
steadily; if he first gains and then loses, 
and feeding does not keep him from cry- 
ing, you can be almost certain he has 
indigestion. In this case consult a doc- 
tor at once. 

If the baby’s cry is shrill and he kicks 
and squirms, drawing his feet and legs 
up on his belly, you may be pretty sure 
he has colic. This may be relieved by 
wringing out a soft flannel cloth after 
dipping it in hot water and applying it to 
stomach and bowels. A small hot water 
bag comes in handy here to place on 
flannel to keep it hot. If the baby is 
constipated, use an enema of warm wa- 
ter with a small syringe. 

Piercing shrieks, attended by tossing 
of the head from side to side and plac- 
ing the hand to the head, means earache. 
The doctor should be called. The trou- 
ble may or may not be serious but you 
cannot afford to take chances. While 
waiting for the doctor, put a small hot- 
water bottle to the baby’s ear or heat 
some salt in a bag and apply that to the 
ear. Have the salt as hot as can be 
borne. Test it out by putting it on your 
own face. 

When the baby is five months old and 
on up to the 15th or 16th month, it may 
become cross and and restless. And if 
the baby whimpers and whines and has 
profuse sweating of the head, often wet- 
ting the pillow and the upper part of its 
clothes, this is a symptom of rickets, 
and the doctor should be consulted. 
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ARCADI ay, | 


g } 


No Pounding— 


No Screening— 


‘ I ‘HERE’S no time wasted —when you use 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. You save 
yourself all the trouble of pounding and screening 
to get your top-dressing material into proper con- 
dition. Why? 

Because Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia comes 
to you specially kiln-dried—absolutely free from 
moisture. 

Because all lumps and nodules have been taken 
out. Arcadian runs through your hand like dry 
sand. Make this test for yourself. 

Because it is instantly ready for use—ready for 


your drill or spreader—ready to be applied by 
hand. 


In short, fertilizing with Arcadian means just 
One Operation—the actual applying to the soil. 

Here you have one reason for the wide use of 
this popular Ammoniate. As a crop-increaser it is 
second to none. It pays for itself over and over 
again in added farm-profits. We guarantee it to 
contain 254% Ammonia. 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


THe Barrett Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Atlanta, Georgia New York, N. Y. Medina, Ohio 
Montgomery, Ala. Berkeley, Cal. 
| E-5-27 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
| Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 
| BENE CIATin 1POreMEER Ati, cance coacsek scusndessacieswunsecaavecneeve nee ccseeeasacaeenare | 
(Write name of crops on line above) 

i and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects, | 
| DESOND. Sarccscccsdacchasicaovircnscated GAGs NOptKERCAESES Asoka 6 eas Cen keke opens cus sane | 
| RN SS apace so thane esd bb ka ee at PE CE RK CURRED UR Kien Oa eeK Ee KéO SERIO SEE 
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JSS 50 Days Tria! 


=== ‘Money Back 
ee Mili! Lot Satisfied 


A Built of California 
Redwood. Hot-Wat- 







180 Eee $10.35 re 

sg=—> ot Egg air space. 
250 Ege—$22.75 Size § Ziase,toors, Shipped 
H 340 Ege-—$30.75 tures, set up ready for use. 


bt Tee pig nay Eg ll — Write for Catalog =z 
Write today for my Big 112-page Bary n a Get my cut 24" Canopy, Wickless $10.25 py 
prices before you buy, I pay the freight, guarantee the 4 44" Canopy, Wickless $14.75 


quality. — Jim Brown, ~ 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept5504, Cleveland, 0. dl af ees go pen 005 


Will Near 
wt “Skis Suit? 


Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
$40 values at amazing low price 
of $23.50, take their ordera, 
| keep handsome profit for youre 
4 Self and send orders to us. 


|Agents Making 
i BIG MONEY 





















































The New 1927 Sol-Hot is the most 
wonderful brooder we have ever built 

— it’s the crowning achievement in 
Sol-Hot’s many years of undisputed 
leadership. It’s WICKLESS — has SH 
no wicks to trim;no carbon;nosmuke; 


















no smothered chicks. Equipped with $3.00 to $5.00 an hourin 
NewTwin-Float Automatic Oil Level. T i for 


time, $75 to $150 a week for 
& CONTROL = - fulltime. Wesupp!l 
N . \ » ¥ pply handsome 
Wonderful New = “7% Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
ateststylesin elegant Leather " iti 
Patented Invention finest salted pect Yani Fonte oer hcg _ 

Our New Patented Twin-Float Oil Level is the great- | for youre at once, pick out your suit and got started 
est invention ever made for chick brooders. Write meking the Big Money right away. Address Dept. 939 

today for free catalog telling all about the won- JAM ES OLIVER, inc. 


derful new Sol-Hot—the brooder that i - 
ingsuchasensation through. | 848 W. Adams Street Chicago 


out the poultry world. Write name and address below and mail at once. 
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| Gooks a meal for five i 
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HAT one woman said 
about her Nesco is 
ical of thousands 
of others. “During harvest 
and at other times when I’m 
in a hurry, I can prepare a 
complete meal for my family 
of five in 40 minutes”! 
Wouldn’t such quick, conven- 
ient cooking service be a 











The clean, blue, 
contact flame of the 
Nesco burner pro- 
duces an intense gas 
flame cooking heat. 


Nesco patented Rock- 
weave Wick of witecored 
woven yey selvage 
edged fabric. Non- 
burning: No Trimming. 
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blessing in your kitchen? 
The intense, blue flame of the Nesco 
quickly reaches its full capacity, spreads 
over the bottom of the utensil and gives 
a hot, clean cooking heat that has here- 
tofore been thought of only with city gas 
service. There is no soot, smoke or odor. 
Cook any recipe on a Nesco. You are 
not limited — whether it be frying, boil- 
ing, roasting, baking or toasting. The 
perfect results will amaze you. 
See the Nesco at your dealer’s. Send for our beau- 
tiful free booklet, showing many sizes and models. 
Nationa, Enametinc & Stampine 
Co., Inc., Executive Offices 
425 E. Water Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Factories and Branches at: 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, Ill., St. Louis 
New Orleans, NewY ork, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers : 


Dominion Stove and Foundry Company, 
Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


NESCO 


[Sizs Kerosene 
gentact 1 COOK STOVE 














National edits & Stamping Company, Inc. 


425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me your free book- Name _-__- én 
lets,‘ Everyday Trips To 
The Wonderland of 
Delicious Foods” and 
"What Women Say”. 


Address - emreonanmtns 
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Your Hardware Dealer’s Name - 











Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 





Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 
and out of your churn 

‘ comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


‘Men Wanted 








rite at once for free cata 


-fine 
negroes taken. 


ille Auto College, Dept. 33 Nasheille, Tenn. 











Send us two new subscriptions at $1.00 
each, and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer free for one year. 





fix' Vo urself 


heer up—now you can mend 
metalwzre as easily and per- 
fectiy as amechanic! All you 
need is a touch of heat and 
Kester Metai Mender. 

The pleasure of watching the 
bright, flowing solder, plug a 
hole or mend a break is only 















d by the isfaction of 
knowing you have done some- 
thing usefu 


Your hardware dealer can 
supply you with a can of this 
household solder. 


KESTER 
METAL MENDER 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201-410 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago,U.S.A. 
Est. 











» Money back if not satisfied. 
Made of California Red- 
wood, covered with galva- 
nized iron, double walls, sir 
space between, built to iast 
for years; deep chick nu » hot 
water heat, copper tanks. Order 
s rom this ad — you take no risk. 
Shipped set up — ready torun. Money back if not 
pleased, or write for FREE catalog. 
Brooder.$ 


| me may 











uh 300 Chas 
520 Egg——$47.60; with 500 Chick Canopy Bresder,$ 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box73 











ing of Irish potatoes after May 1, 

on account of the potato tuber moth, 
has been repealed by the State Board of 
Agriculture. This action was taken at 
the recent meeting 
at Accomac Court 
House. In 1925 this 
moth was present in 
large numbers and 
caused such damage 
to the potato crop 
of that year as to 
prompt the adoption 
of the regulation. 
The late crop of potatoes being elimi- 
nated, the conditions for the reproduc- 
tion of the pest are thought to be less 
favorable. Fortunately, in 1926 weather 
conditions were unfavorable and the moth 
was present to a very limited extent, 
though found in some fields. Professor 
J. E. Graff, entomologist, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
Professor T. C. Johnson, director of the 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station, ad- 
dressed the meeting of farmers on the 
life history of the moth and the possi- 
bility of its return. 

ee * 


Te regulation prohibiting the plant- 





A farm account book is among the use- 
ful things recommended by the Exten- 
sion Division. C. L. Pickard, farm man- 
agement specialist, advises Virginia farm- 
ers to keep a farm account book which 
will enable them to tell what progress 
has been made during the year. Mr. 
Pickard says, ‘““A completed farm account 
book does for the farm what the hands 
do for a clock—tell you what is going 
on.” The Extension Division has pre- 
pared a special form which can be ob- 
tained upon application. Each year more 
Virginia farmers commence’ keeping 
farm records, and it is said that those 
who complete their accounts for the en- 
tire year always continue doing so. 

oe mm ob 

Virgina farmers have found much val- 
uable information in the recent agricul- 
tural outlook report issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Of 
special interest was the following state- 
ment in regard to tobacco: “Tobacco of 
| the cigarette type is in increasing de- 
} mand, but not sufficient to stand heavily 
| increased acreage. Producers of dark- 
| fired and dark air-cured export types are 
faced with increased foreign competition 
in a contracting market. Planienacta in the 
flue-cured region should guard against 
| overproduction. Quality rather than quan- 
| tity production is needed in the cigar leaf 
districts.” Potato growers were also ad- 
vised against danger of overplanting and 
to keep a close watch on the acreage be- 
ing planted in competing states. The re- 
sults of the “intentions-to-plant” report 
will be available about March 15. A study 
of this report will enable Virginia farm- 
ers to readjust their plans with a view 
to avoiding an overproduction of the 
principal money crops. 
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rowing with one operation. 





LOOKS AS IF THERE’S ALREADY PL 

This photograph was taken on the farm of F. E. Young, Granville County, N. C. Read? 
ers will note the use of the tractor and harrow. 
The beds are three-foot rows. 
to 16 acres a day with this outfit at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per acre. 


The Progressiz ’e Farmer 


n | Live Virginia Farm News 


The recent meeting of the Virginia 
Crop Improvement Association was well 
attended and the exhibits at the corn and 
grain show were unusually large. John 
S. Ward of Leesburg, Virginia, won 
second in the interstate corn contest 
Winners in the state contests were as 
follows :— 

Utility white corn, S. R. Layman, Ivy Depot; 
utility yellow corn, John S. Ward, Leesburg; 
white field corn, W. H. Holden, Bedford; yel- 
low field corn, John S. Ward, Leesburg; pro- 
lific corn, Leon T. Gill, Blackstone; Hickory 
King corn, Joe Mastin, Spotsylvania; early 
corn, Charlesworth Clark, Spotsylvani: 
bearded wheat, J. D. Gibson, Delaplane; rye, 
B. A. Rucker, Delaplane; spring oats, B. A, 
Rucker, Delaplane; smooth wheat, B. A, 
Rucker, Delaplane; certified soybeans, J. FE. 
Moore, Sparta; brown seeded soybeans, Roger 
Moore, Sparta; colored soybeans, W. L. Ellis, 
Lloyds; cowpeas, Fred Gouldin, Sparta; cot- 
ton seed, Clarence Daugherty, Carrsville; pea- 
nuts, William Smith, Suffolk; Virginia red 
clover seed, W. L. Armstrong, Port Repub- 
lic; white corn, William Holden, Jr., Bedford; 
yellow corn, Fred Hoge, Fredericksburg; cer- 
tified corn, W. F. Abernathy, Jr., McKinney; 
soybeans, Reuben Moore, Sparta; cotton, 
Francis E. Goodwin, Stony Creek. 

* * * 

Results of experiments with red clover 
seed from different sources are given in 
Bulletin Number 252, recently issued by 
the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. It is stated that Virginia farm- 
ers annually use approximately 75,000 
bushels of clover seed, and of this amgunt 
only 7,500 bushels are produced within 
the state. The results of the experiments 
show that red clover seed grown in Ten- 
nessee, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Virginia have given the best results in 
this state; and all farmers are advised 
to be very careful in selecting their clover 
seed. Copies of this bulletin can be ob- 


tained from the Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 
* * * 


The annual Year Book of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture is being distribu- 
ted, and copies can be secured by writing 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. This bulletin contains 
reports from the various divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture giving the re- 
sults of the work accomplished during 
1926. It also contains some interesting 
information pertaining to different phases 
of agriculture. 

* * 


The manufacture of tobacco is the 
greatest industry in Virginia, the total 
output during 1925 being valued at 
$117,057,000. Other agricultural products 
which have an important place in the 
industrial output are cotton goods, valued 
at $29,257,000, and flour and grist prod- 
ucts, valued at approximately $20,000,000. 


RA 


LD apple trees may be pruned heavi- 

ier than young ones for the stimu- 
lating effect of heavy pruning is not so 
objectionable with them, but large or scaf- 
fold limbs should be removed only where 
necessary. 
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=NTY OF ACTIVITY ON THIS FARM 


Mr. Young was listing his land and har- 
He says he can prepare from !4 
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Eastern Carolina Can Produce Fine 
Apples 


OR several years we have made a 

4 study of the region from which came 

apples that win prizes at fairs. In sev- 
eral instances apples that received first 
award came from sections of the Caro- 
linas in which there were no commercial 
orchards and inquiry into conditions un- 
der which these excellent apples were 
produced developed the very interesting 
fact that in every case the county agent 
was responsible for their excellence. Prun- 
ing, spraying, fertilization, and cultivation 
combined were the secrets of success. 

Last year a county agent in Hyde 
County, North Carolina, sent us a pack- 
age of Mattamuskeete apples. They were 
eaten with relish even when we had ac- 
cess to Stayman and Black Twigs. 

Under standard present day cultural 
practices Eastern North Carolina and 
Southern South Carolina can and do pro- 
duce fancy apples. In support of this 
statement we submit the following taken 
from the Elizabeth City Independent :— 

“Community, county, and district fairs 
in Northeastern North Carolina last 
fall brought a fact of great economic 
importance to this section; we are begin- 
ning to grow fancy apples here in the 
Albemarle region. As fine apples as were 
ever imported by local dealers at fancy 
prices were grown and exhibited at 
every fair in this section last fall. <A 
notable exhibit of apples from several 
orchards in Currituck County, N. C., and 
Norfolk County, Va., was made at the 
recent Moyock Community Fair. Won- 
derful Winesaps, Black Twigs, Pippins, 
and Delicious apples added much color to 
exhibits at the Albemarle Agricultural 
Fair in Elizabeth City some time ago. 
The Chowan Fair at Edenton display- 
ed a wonderful exhibition of apples from 
Chowan, Gates, and Bertie counties. 

“The fact is established that as fine ap- 
ples can be grown in this section as any- 
where in America. It is a matter of 
pruning and spraying. Our forefathers 
used to grow wonderful apples in North- 
eastern North Carolina. Our forebears 
didn’t think so much of eating apples; 
they drank them. Now we are getting 
back to apples again and growing won- 
derful apples.” 

There is no doubt but that these ex- 
hibits and others at various fairs will 
lead many farmers to plant orchards this 
winter. To these let us say that even in 
regions most likely suited to apple culture 
many growers fail to produce profitable 
crops. They don’t know how. To pro- 
duce even moderately satisfactory apples 
in the Virginia-Carolinas Coastal Plains 
region it is necessary that the following 
necessary orchard practices be followed: 


1. Be sure that the site and soil are adapted 
to apples. 


2. Grow varieties known to be locally adapt- 
ec and of established value for home use 
or market. 


3. Remember that comparatively few peo- 
ple know how to set out a fruit tree. 


4. Cultivation and fertilization of an or- 


chard are as necessary as of cotton or to- 
bacco fields. 


5. Ti standard rules for spraying are not to 
be followed then plant no trees. 


6. Outside the established orchard areas 
fully 90 per cent of the trees are improperly 
Pruned, 

7. Growing good fruit is a technical under 
taking, extensive and profitable, and the best 
advice that you can get will come from your 
county agent. 


RBA 
Cash Prizes for Sagrain Experi- 
ences 


Tue new grain crop, Sagrain, is quite 

a promising one. Many hundreds 
of our readers grew it last year. We 
want to tell every Progressive Far- 
mer reader more about this feed crop, 
and for the best letter (not to exceed 
500 words) we will give a cash prize of 
$15. For the second best $10 will be 
Biven. What we want is detailed infor- 
Mation as to how the crop was grown, 
the yield, etc. All letters must be mailed 
hot later than February 20. 


“What’s that got to do with dairying?” 


“Well, just this: You feed Alfalfa. Fair 
enough. Then you need Ce-re-a-lia 
Sweets, a high grade 20% Concentrate. 


“Suppose, though, you had a low grade 
roughage, such as mixed hay, corn fod- 


Feed For Roughage? 





feed suitable for dairy cows under all 
feeding conditions. So if you don’t bal- 
ance the entire meal you lose in milk pro- 
duction. The Early & Daniel people, 
who make Tuxedo Feeds, sell their dairy 
feeds on this basis and guarantee results. 





der, or the like. You’d 


have to feed a 24% FREE: 


Concentrate like Tux- 


**You see, Slim, there’s 
no onestandard protein 





edo Dairy. 2 Ibs. Tuxedo Starting Feed in every 
bag of Tuxedo Eggmash sold between 


January 1st and March Ist | on a Jot of things.” 


ductor “Suppose you ride in 
ao y with me, and I’ll make 
youacquainted withthe 

Tuxedo man in town. 
He’ll straighten you out 








THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., 



















Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Tuxedo Dair 
Tuxedo Hog = 
‘Tuxedo Chop 
Tuxedo Chick 
Tuxedo Starter 









305 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Our Forty-Fifth Year” 


Tuxedo Dairy 24% 
Cerealia Sweets 20% 


Tuxedo Buttermilk 
Growing Mash 
Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Eggmash 
Tuxedo Scratch 
Tuxedo Poultry 
Fattener 
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The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 





Get our free catalog of fruit 
trees, grape vines, strawberry wooD SH 
plants, roses, shrubs, evergreens, WILL BUR 
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The LANE. asturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 
chinery. Send for description and prices. 
Lane Manufacturing Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
Distributed by 
Dillon Supply Company, Raleigh, N. Cars 








INGLES| ‘‘Don’t risk wood shingles,”’ Says | SENDFOR JOUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tells 
) Me. 7. PP. & FREE BOOK 


% fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 

hedge plants, etc. house burned and I lost al Thad in. the Write today for your free copy. 
10use. My new house has an ‘‘Everwear’’ Stee WRITE FOR We h 
. : ” @ have just about enough 
“Planting the South” soot. It can't caton fre, FREE SAMPLES | Foon to fill orders, at our 
since 1866 “EVERWEAR™ ROOFING) “Just the Roofing I have special cut prices, for the next 
CAN'T BURN been looking for." You | 30 days—then we may have to raise our prices. 
o this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- 
GE) | derstand why it has such a reputation for] or 1,000 squares at 
lasting. Send for sample. factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 
COSTS LESS THAN] We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
WOOD SHINGLES | BIG ROOFING FACTORY— | keep in your own pocket the profits others 

———eeeee TO YOU. So our roofing costs} would get. Address 
you less than most wood shingles. Send for 


free samples—today—and see the NEW LOCK Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 


ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEAD 
ARE COVERED. 


Lin d 1 ey you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 







Nurseries, ine. GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
) I -Yo)y mm 7-\onne)-\ At -14(4 1 


rtley. ‘‘Sparks set all about Roofing and Siding and 


gives valuable building information. 


say when you see| Send today for big free samples—roofing hook 
and special cut prices. We sell you-one square 
the same low wholesale 





Dept. P. Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN OVERALLS 





GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK AND NOT TO FADE 


With this wonder work garment it is not a case 
“pre- 
minimum” or 
The CROWN 


means eract/y what it says on 


of “shrinking less” or “fading less” or 
shrunk” or “shrunk to the 
other vague and misleading claims. 
GUARANTEE 
the ticket— 










FRE EE) 


IF THEY SHRINK 
SR 


SSS 
ToEtte PEO 











BEWARE OF Bercane 
Demand SUPERCROWN SHRUNK 
—the Million Dollar Overall! Look 
for the Crown Trade Mark. 


The Masterpiece of All 
Work Garments 


The most durable, comfortable, economical and 
best appearing Overall ever produced. Big, 
strong pockets and countless special features. 
Made of extra heavy, super strength, deep 
dyed, highest quality, 8 ounce indigo denim; 
shrunk and prepared by a secret process in the 
great CROWN DENIM MILES. No other 
manufacturer can buy this denim—it is used 
exclusively in the SUPER CROWN SHRUNK 
From the cotton fields to your dealer every 
step in the manufacture of the denim and gar- 
ments is owned and controlled by the CROWN 
ORGANIZATION. This eliminates all extra 
profits; therefore—SUPER CROWN SHRUNK 
CcOsTS NO MORE THAN ORDINARY OVER- 





Ask Your Dealer—If He Canrot 
Supply You, Write Us 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


CROWN READY REFERENCE 

for Farm and Home. A gold 

mine of valuable and interest- 

ing information. Nothing like 

ee oes See ee 

ygpnome || M AILE D FREE. Address 
Dept 





The CROWN OVERALL 26a 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF OVERI 
ALLS, ALL 


SHIRTS, CROWN ADJUST- 






any 


UNION MADE 





CINCINNATI!.OHIO. 
-AND TROUSERS, BERMAN 
IN-ALLS AND PLAY SUITS 











j f Blast_and Draw Dividends 


To turn your idle swamps into profit-pro- 
land requires only one outlay in 


= ducing 

Lost time and materials. 
Make that outlay 
your profits soon. 


All the 


information you 


now and begin drawing 


need on ditch- 


blasting is contained in Land Development 
With Hercules Dynamite, a seventy-six page 
booklet published to help land-owners., 
Sign the coupon for a free copy. 


HERCULES POWDER. COMPANY 
GNCORPORATED) 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Please send me, free, a copy ef your booklet, “Land 
Development With Hercules Dynamite.” 

















The Progressive Farmer 


“How I Plan to Farm in 1927” 


M. T. Crumpler’s Farm Helps Him Hold His Cotton 








’ says Mr. M. 


“T held my cotton for 25 cents and 


N 1924 T. Crumpler 
got it.” He is still holding his cotton crops of 1925 and 1926—and the 


price he asks is 


20 cents. In the 
gives in unpretentious and intercsting fashion the 


letter which follows, Mr. Crumpler 


system of farming which 


has brought him to this comfortable state of independence and indicates the 


particular plans he will work 
mon second prize im our 


into it for 
“How I Plan to Farm in 1927” 
was awarded D. J. Harrison of Bacon County, 


the year 1927. Mr. Crumpler’s letter 
contest. Furst prize 


Georgia. 








WILL try to give my farming plans 
I for the coming year, which is about 

like an average year, except about 
one-third reduction both in cotton and 
fertilizer. 

First, let me describe my plan in a 
general way: I keep on the farm three 
mules. A pasture of about two acres 
for them to graze is adjacent to my lot 
and barns. I have this pasture divided 
into three parts or sections. The first 
part I sowed about October 1. in 
Abruzzi rye and crimson clover. This is 
for my mules to graze on in early spring 
when they are not at work. It is known 
as my “Sunday pasture,” and will furnish 
good grazing until about the middle of 
May. 

The next section was planted in cab- 
bage on December 10. If not killed by 
cold weather, they will be ready for the 
market by the time my first section be- 
gins to fail. If the market is good, I 
will sell the extra supply at a good price; 
but if the price is not remunerative, then 
I will feed them to my cows, hogs, and 
chickens. After the cabbages are gath- 
ered, I will pasture on this section until 
about July 10. 

The third section with the first section 
will then be planted in cowpeas of an 
early variety, which will be ready for 
market about June 25. I will sell peas 
while there is a good demand and later 
turn this section into a pasture. 


The next pasture is a two-acre lot ad- 
joining my hog pasture. I will plant it 
in early cowpeas and will sell the green 
peas as long as the demand is profitable. 
Later, I will mow the peas, stack them 
in the field, and when they are thor- 
oughly cured, will haul them to the barn 
for winter feed for the mules and cows. 
Then the grass will grow where the peas 
have been gathered and make a good pas- 
ture for my mules and hogs until frost. 
I use this pasture for my mules in the 
day when not at work and turn my hogs 
in at night. By this way of pasturing I 
produce more and make more profit than 
I would on four acres of land that would 
produce four bales of cotton. 

When the mules are in the pasture, they 
are fed about one-third the amount of 
grain that it takes otherwise and about 
one-fifth the amount of forage. 

I keep on the farm six or eight milk 
cows and have one or two to be fresh 
about every three months. I have a pas- 
ture of six acres with fresh water and a 
good growth of lespedeza and other pas- 
ture grasses that furnishes good grazing 
for my cows all the time. I market the 
butterfat and feed the milk to the hogs 
and chickens at a good profit. 

At the last plowing of my corn, I plant 
between the rows peas and soybeans to be 
mowed for hay later in the year. 

I have 150 hens. We use all of the 
eggs necessary for home consumption 
and sell more than enough to buy all of 
our groceries. I sow rye and clover in 
the fall for them to feed on during the 
winter and spring. I feed them also on 
corn and crushed oyster shells. I kept a 
record of all of the eggs that I sold 
from January 1 to June 1, a period of 
six months, not including eggs for home 


consumption or hatching. I sold 610 
dozen at a total of $252.50. I sold 98 
pounds of butter for $48.84. I try to 





have something to sell the year around, 

I pay cash for my fertilizer and do 
not have to sell my cotton until I get 
ready. In 1924 I held my cotton for 25 
cents and got it. I am still holding the 
cotton I made in 1925 and 1926 for 20 
cents and hope I will get it before next 


spring. Had it not been for my pasture, 
hogs, eggs, hens, and cows I could not 


have held my cotton under the present 
conditions of low prices. 

I keep also about 20 hives of bees and 
raise all the honey for my family and 
sell it to the neighbors during the year. 


II. 
So eye for my far ming in a general 
way. I will now give a few particular 


things I have planned to work into my 
program for 1927 :— 

1.I am going to reduce my fertilizer ac- 
count and cotton acreage one-third. 

2.1 am going to plant more food and feed 
crops and use a little less fertilizer. 

3. I will plant more acres in corn and gi 
ft a little more distance in the drill. 

4. I will sow more oats, and after they are 
harvested I will plant soybeans in rows 0! 
three feet and use some fertilizer. 1 will 
cultivate them one time and this makes the 
cheapest and best feed. 


If the farmers would plant more food 
and feed crops and less cotton they would 
not have to sell cotton at a price less 
than cost of production. Let me insist 
that the farmers plant more grain and 
feed crops, raise more corn, more pork, 
more chickens, and more cows, and all 
will have more profit at the end of the 
year. M. 2. GC. 

Sampson County, N. C. 
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Warehousemen Warn Against In- 
creased Tobacco Acreage 


HE North Carolina Warehouse As- 

sociation, composed of all the lead- 
ing warehousemen of Eastern North 
Carolina, through its board of directors 
in session recently at Wilson, unanimous- 
ly adopted the following preamble and 
resolutions :— 


“Whereas, our own interests and the 
prosperity of our customers are involved 
in leaf tobacco prices for the crop year 
1927, and we recognize our helplessness 
when confronted with conditions set up 
by the laws of supply and demand. Now 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, 1. That we view with alarm 
the prospects of an increase in the to- 
bacco acreage for 1927 in the tobacco 
belts of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. 

That it is our duty to ourselves 
and our customers to sound a note ot! 
warning to the tobacco growers, and urge 
them against an increase in acreage 10T 
1927, whereby an overproduction of to- 
bacco may follow, resulting in a disaster 
in price similar to that in the overpro- 
duction of cotton for 1926, which has 
brought to the cotton farmer ‘financial de- 
pression and to many disaster and sufiet- 
ing, 

“3, That it is our best judgment that 
if there is no increase in the tobacco acré- 
age for 1927, we may expect with some 
degree of confidence real prosperity to 
our section 6f North Carolina; that @ 
normal crop of tobacco can be cultiv ated 
and sold profitably; that overproduction 
will bring financial depression, if not suf-, 
fering to our tobacco farmers.” 
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February 12, 1927 


ARM work 
cannot be done 
without machines, 


¢* * * 


Thousands 
: of farmers 
: are doing it 
better, 
with less effort 
: and less expense 
with Case machines. 


Se ae 


Then why not 
equip your farm 
this year with 

a durable, 
dependable, 
economical 
Case tractor 
and make 


more money. 


Mail the coupon. 





ee 


4 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. | 





Incorporated Established 1842 
- B-21 Racine Wisconsin 
| Please send me a copy of ‘‘ Modern 
| Tractor Farming’’. 
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JUST mail us $1.00 
and we’li send you 
2 serviceable jer- 
sey Sweaters, One 
sande with cric- 


crew’’neck.Both 
Sweaters are excel- 
ent for everyday 
wear. Order twoof 
these sweaters for 
year be or girl and 
will save a great 
deal of hard wok for 
aeelt this summer. 
f they are not much 
better Sse you ex- 





pected, 
will cheerfully refund your money. 


8Weater com 





can return them a our — and we 


DELIVERY FREE 3 Write us us a letter, enclosing 


be sure to give size. 

We will pay the oe = your h pay tog so all you have 

bay for Lend sweaters is $1. The ‘‘crew’’ neck 

the in blue an, orange trimming; 

poe et style in red with blue trimming. Si 
toléy Order 


zes, 


WALTER F FIELD CO., Dept. R 1039, CHICAGO 
























ything 
dneeteiloring—simply” fol follow our 


oe SUIT FREE 


to get one 


rE Deceseary M4 
« eee fin Write at ence, 





SS Tailoring Co., Dept. B-223, Chicago 














8 Year free. 


ee and too, you will have saved $1. 


Your Own Subscription FREE! 


-~ ™S two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
“mer at $1 cach and we will send you the paper 
It will only take a few minutes to in- 
two of your friends—they will soon thank you 





Why Timber Should Be a Regular 
Farm Crop 


HE time has come when we must 
give the growing of timber an im- 
portant place in the cropping sys- 


tems of North Carolina. There are five 


outstanding reasons why this should be 
done :— 

1. Because more than half the crop 
acreage is already growing timber. North 
Carolina farmers have 8,479,138 acres 
growing farm timber, a larger acreage 
than all other farm crops combined. 


This represents 46 per cent of our total 
farm area. More than half of all timber 
harvested in the United States comes 
from the farm woodlands. 

2. Because it would provide profitable 
employment in the winter months. The 
annual harvest adds materially to the 
farm income by providing profitable la- 
bor for both men and teams during the 
winter months, besides providing mate- 
rial for buildings and maintaining the 
farm home and other buildings. 

3. Because of the permanent demand 
for timber products on the farm and in 
the markets. North Carolina farmers in 
1925 used 4,819,347 cords of fuel wood 
in their homes and in other farm uses. 
This represents a harvest of more than 
one-half cord per acre from every acre 
of farm land growing timber. The cur- 
ing of the tobacco crop alone requires 
more than 750,000 cords annually. The 
market for fuel wood, pulp wood, build- 
ing material, materials for wood-working 
industries, as well as wood for manufac- 
ture of rayon, is increasing rapidly, 
fering greater opportunity for the using 
of rough, unproductive farm land for 
growing of timber. The industrial life 
of North Carolina depends upon the con- 
tinuous supply of timber and_ timber 
products. 


of- 


4. Because our soils and seasons are 
ideal for the rapid growth of many trees. 
The soils, seasons, and climatic conditions 
of North Carolina are ideal for the rapid 
growth of many trees. Fully stocked 
stands of shortleaf and loblolly pines are 
producing from one to two cords of 
wood per acre annually, when protected 
from fire, and other reasonable care is 
given. This is equivalent to 500 to 1,000 
board feet of saw timber per acre per 
year giving an annual net return of $3 
to $5 per acre. This income can be in- 
creased by good management to promote 
greater growth and the better utilization 
of the entire crop. In sections where 
second growth yellow poplar is growing, 
even greater growth may be expected. 


5. Because the well managed farm 
woodland is a self-replenishing bank ac- 
count for its owner. A large proportion 
of the timber which is being harvested 
in North Carolina today is given to us 
as a direct result of the two periods of 
farm depression, the Civil War in the 
early sixties, and the panic of 1893, when 
thousands of fields were abandoned be- 
cause farming was unprofitable. These 
fields immediately became stocked with 
pines, and today we are harvesting the 
results. Many fields in Eastern North 
Carolina now have pines 12 to 16 inches 


in diameter, which are only 30 to 32 years | 


old. Recently the timber on such an area 
was scaled, and it showed a value of $250 
to $300 per acre, if all the timber had 
been harvested, or an average annual 
production of $8 to $10 per acre. The 
farm forest is the farmer’s best savings 
bank, where the accumulated growth of 
years is safely stored as an emergency 
fund for the owner, or a valuable heritage 
for his children. There is no crop that 
can compete with timber in tiding the 
farmer over a period of depression. It 
is a reserve fund which can be drawn 
upon, and, after being drawn upon, im- 
mediately begins accumulating again, if 
reasonable chance is given to the grow- 
ing timber. This is in evidence on every 
hand. R. W. GRAEBER, 
Extension Forester, North Carolina 
State College. 


















your labor. 


profit. 


More Money 
From Less 
Acres 


AYBE you'll plant fewer acres this year. 

Then it’s up to you to make each acre 
yield as it has never yielded before. 
won't if you starve them. Treat them right 
and they’ll pay you more profits than the big- 
ger acreage did. They’ll give you more for 


Good fertilizer is more important to you 
now than it ever has been. 
it comes back to you many times over. It 
lowers the cost per pound or bushel so that you 
can beat low crop prices and still make a 


Think of the money represented by your 
land, labor, seed. 
profits to save a few cents a bag. Stick to 
Royster’s, with its recognized high quality. 
High analysis, powerful, easy to drill. 
with 40 years’ experience put to good account- 
Ask the Royster dealer near you. 


oh 
ROYSTER 


Fertilizer 
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Money put into 





Don’t gamble with your 


Mixed 








MAKE YOUR FARM PAY 


| >». 











Medium and Mammoth Red Clover, 
Alsyke, Sweet Clover, Crimson Clover, 
Kansas Alfalfa, Hardy Northwestern 
Alfalfa, Grimm Alfalfa, Timothy. Or- 
chard Grass, Kentucky Blue Grass, 
Red Top (Herd’s Grass) ,Hairy Vetch, 
Dwarf Essex pone Pasture Mixtures, 
all varieties Seed Wheats, Maryland 
Grown Seed Rye, Rosen Rye, Abruzzi 
Rye, Winter Seed Barley, and other 
field seeds. Inoculation for Legumes. 
Also Garden Peas, Beans, etc. 
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Dividends! 


Does your farm yield as much profit as you 
think it should? If not, perhaps you are 
using an inferior seed. 


SIMPSON’S Seeds are better seeds. Tested 
in Washington for purity, strength and vigor. 
No more “‘bad luck”—no more failures. Bet- 
ter crops mean bigger profits—SIMPSON’S 
Seeds give you both. Used by successful 
farmers for over 50 years. We pay the 


freight. Act at once! 
ane SIMPSONS 
price list and valuable 


information about all 


types of field seeds. SEEDS 


Buy Direct!— 
Save Middleman’s Profit? 


Seteitetine THE W. A. SIMPSON CO. Over 50 Years 
1870 262 Balderston St., Baltimore, Md. Seed Business 
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Industry, Labor, and Agriculture Compared 


Four Tests: Organization, Economical Production, Merchandising, and Surplus Control All Considered 
Fr a long time it has been well By W. T. MARTINDALE weak points in American agriculture, 


known that agriculture is not on an 

equality with other economic groups 
of our country but the amount of this arrived at largely by comparing those 
difference has been more or less a guess. given by economists and leaders in indus- 
In order that we might know with some try, labor, and agriculture. The result, 
degree of certainty the comparative dif- we feel, is fairly near the correct score 
ference, we have proceeded to score or that should be placed on each point. 
judge industry, labor and agriculture simi- 
lar to the way we would judge or score 
corn or cattle. 


We find that each group has taken ad- 
vantage of these factors in the order 
named and although each factor has 

We find there are four fundamental worked to the betterment of its re- 
factors involved which must be compara- spective groups, it is the last factor, 
tively equal if we are to have prosperity that of surplus control, which com- 
in each of the three economic groups into pletes or rounds out the whole and 
which the people are divided. Neglect of makes for a high grade, the lack of 
any one of the four lowers the grade which is shown very clearly in agri- 
very perceptibly. These fundamental fac- culture, where practically nothing has 
tors are the same for industry, labor, and been done on the score of surplus 
agriculture, and are as follows: (1) or- control. Let us consider each factor. 
ganization, (2) economical production, Organization.—This must be built and main- 
(3) merchandising and (4) surplus con- tained by each individual group and, natural- 
trol. ly, the stronger the organization the more 
effective will be the other factors, and while 





Director of Organization, Indiana Farm Bureau Federation 
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on three of the four points involved, 





‘ Organization, of course, comes first, 
it is known as cooperative marketing and is Without that agency we can do nothing 
relatively new. Much of its force is lost, , wi t} oi to i 

, “ the 1 > > score e » or 
however, without the last named factor— 40d when we note the score given to in 
surplus control. dustry and labor on organization we real- 

? s : ize that we are not so far off on tha 

Surplus Control.—The codperative market- sc that wes re t So : I at 
ing association usually has control of enough point as it may have appeared. n other 
of the commodity to cause the prite to rise, words, so far as organization is con- 
at which time the Agee ris os the as- cerned, the doubling of the membership 

ciati i ings the mar- ° ° ES 
sociation dump their holdings on. of farm organizations would put the ei 
ket, thereby supplying the consuming needs. é i 
At this stage the codperative association farmer on an equality with labor and in- 
is left with the remainder and the surplus creasing membership 50 per cent would 
which may have to —— at a lower = put the farmer on an equality with in- 

“re ziving a highe ice, in a gooc : xt 
capsid inher ng «cag goe* dustry, and when we realize further, < 
many instances, to the man outside the as- : ; ees 
sociation than to the man in the association. Stated above, that we have gone about as 
This tends to destroy the morale of the far in cooperative marketing as we can 
membership and makes it ig to hold the go until we solve the problem of surplus 

: : i he association; therefore, agri- F aie SR Sts 
membe Ts In the association; th aes g control, the whole proposition 1s simpli- 
culture is prevented from going very much — ; d 3 te 
farther along this line without agencies to fied and resolves itself to this :— 


control surplus. 





Ss 


1. Double, at least, the membership in 
Surplus control, we find is brought farm organizations, using those organi- 
about by purely artificial means, such <ations as the means of bringing about 





















Agri- ; : 2 aa s . : ° ° 1 
Industry Labor culture We have been inclined to think of organiza- as the tariff for industry, and re- ational legislation that contains a method 
Organization ......... 75 0 30 tion in terms of 100 per cent, we find that ctricted immigration for labor, both whereby the producer not connected with ( 
Economical produc- 2 much smaller percentage is quite effective, inaugurated by acts of the United the codperative marketing association is f 
tion 80 20 80 as is proved in the case of industry and < ’ os i s Re esse ‘ Pe : 
Merchandising ets 90 70 20 labor. States government. The lack of this vequired to help bear the cost of handling 
F bee ib : E : . af a . 
Surplus control ..... 100 70 5 Efficient Production.—This has been stress- in agriculture makes for a very low the surplus of a given commodity. 
mms ates ses ed for many years in all groups and is the score on that point; thus the great cry 2. This in turn will strengthen our mer- 
Total points for each only line along which they have made about of the American farmer for the adop- chandising or codperative marketing as- J 
WUBGGETY: 6 ocicnccs 345 280 135 the same progress. Credit for this in agri- : . = e tie Ssantelne SNES Be } tea 
inverase score for cultere must be given to our agriculterai ‘10m by Congress of the principles sociations and should raise our score to 1 
each industry ... 8&6 70 33 colleges, agricultural press, county agents, made famous through the McNary- something near that of industry and labor. ( 
It has been somewhat difficult to get an “*™: Haugen bill, which was intended to _Editor’s Note.—In our February 26 issue, 1 
accurate figure in some cases owing to Merchandising.—Long recognized as an im- give to agriculture agencies similar to Clarence Poe will discuss another of the f 
: a, seh : portant factor in the success of industry those that have been given other groups as peakiowms tecing Terener, “Wenst Corl 
the absence of available data and the fig- ana labor, merchandising has reached rather ial : ; a of Organization Must Farmers Have for 
ures used here have been obtained and a high degree in efficiency. In agriculture This score shows to a marked degree the Success?” 
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ertl 1Zers This cross-sectional | 
, view shows how 
the working parts on ; 
4 the John Deere are ‘ 
fully enclosed and 
Save You Money automatically oiled. : 
i 
Every bag of V-C Super 
Analysis Fertilizer you ap- 


ply will save you money. 


You get more pounds of 
plant food per ton at a lower 
cost per pound. 


You save half of your 
freight bill. Your cost and 
labor of hauling is cut in 
half, and you save nearly 
half of the labor in applying. 


In V-C Super Analysis 
Fertilizers for cotton, corn, 
tobacco and other crops are 
combined our manufacturing 
skill, the experience of practical 
farmers and the investigations of 
State Agricultural authorities. 


The result is a product carrying 
twice as much plant food as an 
ordinary grade of fertilizers. You 
need use only half as much. 


_ A V-C dealer is near you anx- 
lous to supply you. Let us intro- 
yy duce him if you don’t know him. 
Saves you half For more facts about V-C Super 
the hauling Analysis Fertilizers and the ex- 
perience of other users, write 
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Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Home Office 
Richmond, Virginia 











No Other Farm Engine | 
Has These Advantages— | 


—complete enclosure of all important working 
parts within a dust-proof case; 

—an automatic oiling system that does away with 
all sight feed oilers and grease cups; 


—an engine that will run until the fuel is exhausted 
without one moment’s attention; 


—no gears exposed or shafts extended on which 


clothing might be caught—unusually safe for the 
boys and women folks to operate. 


tm 
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These are a few of the outstanding features in the John Deere Type E 
Gasoline Engine that you are sure to want in your engine—advantages 
that mean longer service, lower upkeep costs and easier operation. 

See the John Deere Type E at your John Deere dealer’s. It’s a real 





advancement in farm engine building. Built in 1-1/2; 3 and 6 H. P. Sow 
sizes. You can also get a John Deere Direct Drive Pumping Outfit. tte 
Metho, 
for P; 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS ALL ABOUT IT 
This tells all about this remarkable farm engine and fully illustrates 


Oo atrerian. uite for this. Address John Deere, Moline, Ill., and 


HN<&DEEFRE | 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENT ie 
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SLATES 
SEEDS 


{¢ tor our 1927 “Guide to 
{C for ovr 19 describing 
vegetable seed grown 
where they reach perfection. 


Colorado cantaloupes, Connecticut 
sweet corn, Georgia watermelons 
—full of vitality that produce in 
your garden a larger yield of 
finer flavored vegetables. 


Enclose 10¢ with your request and 
we will send you a full size packet 
of Slate’s Extra Early Perfec- 
tion, the earliest, smoothest, best 
flavored tomato. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, 
Box 149 South Boston, Va. 


PECANS 


Adapted to home-grounds, pay- 
ing well in orchard plantings; Pe- 
cans are all-round trees. One or 
more of six good varieties will meet 
every need. 

Southern Planting Facts 
contains a whole chapter on Pecans, and 

© describes and illustrates fruit trees, 


shade trees, evergreens, and shrubs. Write 
for a copy; it’s free. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


Largest Growers of Citrus 
Trees in the World 




































JUST WRITE US TODAY 
FOR FREE 
SAMPLES 


and valuable feed- 
ing instructions — 
this ideal food su 
plement, RU V- 
EN’S FISH MEAL, is 
well known among pro- 
gressive farmers. Poul- 
try, hogs and cattle rel- 
ish and thrive on Struv- 

en’s Fish Meal, made from 

freshly-caught Menhaden 
fish—cooked, pressed, dried 
and finely ground—rich in 
health-giving proteins and 
minerals. 


it \ CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO., 
4-B S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


ee 


Agw Way & DOUBLE 
Ap POULTRY PROFITS 































With many, poultry raising Was a side 

. line until we showed them how to make 
ta, Our course in practical poultry raising tells 
2on-pron, more eggs in winter, cut feed bills. cull out 
ong tua oth ucers, Be: better prices, and a hundred and 
er sho ‘uls to success. Thousands use our 
fen Bend. for — book, ‘‘How to Raise Poultry 


it 
Kaa Pout Institute, Dept. 514, Washington, D.C. 


SUDAN GRASS 
known annual for early grazing 
and hay. Every farmer and stockman 
should rat All kinds of steck and 
poultty prefer it Mail $1.00 for “* Dollar 
Package” delivered in your mail box. 





ce j 


($1.10 east of the ) Plants 
one-half acre. Special On larger 
Quantities. Money refunded it not pleased 
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THE NATURE LOVERS 


BY CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


The First Snowfall in Dixie 


the sky 














“Announced by all the trumpets of 

Arrives the snow.” 

O SINGS the poet Whittier—but the 
S first snow that visited our Southland 

stole in softly during the night, 
aroused our hopes the following day, 
therr all but disappeared; when lo, the 
next morning we 
wakened to a white 
world! A soft blan- 
ket of snow cover- 
ed the ground and 
fence-tops and 
roofs,. and the pines 
held aloft great cot- 
tony masses on their 
arms of green. 
Sometimes big soft 
flakes fluttered laz- 
ily down; at other times smaller flakes, 
with no time to waste and seemingly in 
a hurry to get here, came down pell- 
mell. By night there was six inches of 
snow. 

A twilight walk through the woods— 
breaking trail in the soft, clean snow! 
One cannot do that often in Dixieland. 
The moon came out, and the branches 
of the bare trees cast delicate cobwebby 
shadows on the snow. The pine branches 
still held their cottony masses, and the 
dangling balls of the sycamore and the 
sweet gum offered a swaying ride to 
some adventurous snowflakes perched 
lightly on these aerial swings. 

The sumacs held aloft their dark can- 
dies, which but a short time since were 
a crimson flame—and now Mother Na- 
ture was decking out their fading beauty 
with fairy bits of gleaming crystal. 





MRS. GREEN 


The beech trees lifted their fine sprays 
of delicate branches against the graying 
sky, and at the tip ends the opened burs 
each held a few feathery flakes, like 
magic wands tipped with a shining jewel. 


How to Track the Wild Wood- 
folk 


READER of The Progressive Far- 

mer writes that she is “just opening 
her eyes” to the wild life and Nature 
about her. For the first time she is 
identifying some birds, of which she 
knew nothing before, and some trees, 
but, she asks, “What has become of the 
wild animals?” She has taken several 


_tramps afield, and in the woods, and has 


seen but one rabbit. 

Wild animals are, of course, rather 
scarce in these days. But, there are still 
rabbits, squirrels, skunks, weasels, musk- 


rats, foxes, chipmunks, hares, wood and 
field mice, opossums, and others. One 
reason we so seldom see them is, that 


animals have a much keener sense of 
hearing and smell than we have, and 
having no reason to love mankind, they 
steer clear of us. And another thing, 
most of the four-footed folks are noc- 
turnal in habit, remaining in hiding dur- 
ing the day, and wandering by night. 
There is one time of year, however, 
when we can read the tale of their 
doings, that is, those of us who are for- 
tunate enough to have at least one snow 
storm. Go out in the early morning 
after a snow storm (a smooth, even 
snow, about an inch deep, and just damp 
enough to pack, is preferable) and read 
the tracks in the snow. Go “track 
hunting,” run these trails down, and they 
will tell you many interesting tales. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton has some de- 
lightful stories of track hunting. 


Naturegraphs 


F A TREE is girdled, the cambium 

layer (formative cells of living tissue 
between the bark and the wood) which 
is the vital connection between leaves 
and roots, is destroyed, and nothing can 
save the life of the tree. 
















“aiethrough Dad-it only takes half” 
the time and half the work now/” 


Mail the coupon below to us today! Let us show you how you 
can reduce the drudgery of your barn work—save hours every 
day in the year—for years to come, and at the same time make 


an increased cash profit in more milk from the herd. 


It costs you nothing to get the facts. No obligation. Just check 
the information you want. The coupon will bring it to you. See 
how easily and how reasonably you can solve your problems 


for all time—whatever the size of your herd, barn or farm. 


Here are’ up-to-the-minute improvements that quickly pay 
for themselves in greater milk production, in protecting the 
health of your cows, in saving hours of barn work, in the 
profit they add year after year. 


LOUDER 


Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions give cows pasture comfort in 
barn. Make possible clean, sanitary conditions. Save much feed waste. 
Cows quickly stanchioned and released. Louden Water Bowls quickly 
pay for themselves in extra milk production. End the job of turning 


the cows out to water. 


And what a relief to have the ever-ready 


Louden Manure Carrier on the job for cleaning out the barn! 


Pay From 
Income 
Pian 


chions, Manure Carriers, Feed Carriers and Trucks, 
Water Bowls, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull 
Staff,Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, HogHouse Equip- 
ment, Hay Unloading Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and 





Garage Door Hangers—in fact, (What other equipment”). . | 
Barn.” Also get barn planning helps. Use the coupon. ee ie 

The Louden Machinery Company Bs cine shui ink annknandteeeaael | 

2505 Court St. (Est. 7867) Fairfield, lowa R.F,D State. .... j 
Albany, N. Y.;Toledo,0O.; St. Pau?, Minn.; Los Angeles Ihave. .. . cows. .. . horses. Expect tomaks 
: iiiacaiaaine St, SOO ee 





Did you ever see such 
Cantaloupes and ‘Jomatoes? 


We have an Easy Payment Plan whereby this 
better labor saving equipment can be installed 
and paid for out of income. Write for details. 


Ask for information on whatever 
you need—Steel Stalls and Stan- 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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WM, LOUDEN 
Invented first hay car 


tier in 1867. Displayed 
first all steel cow si 
and stanchion. Over 


200 other labor savers, 





barrow Loads 
Louden Manure 
Carrier with 
worm hoist, 3 
durable track 

and big, spot welded tub 
takes drudgery out of barn 
cleaning. So easy a 12-year 
old boy ean use it. 
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“Everything for the i 
| 
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Louden, 29 Court St., 

Send me postpaid full information on: 
f Stalls and Stanchions 

Ventilating System [ ] 


Fairfield. lowa 1 


] Water Bowls 
fanure Carriers 











A more delicious- 
ly flavored tomato 
you have’ never 


d. Has more 
solid meat than 
any other. Vigorous 
grower and boun- 
tiful yielder — 
Wood's Famous 
Brimmer, Packet 
15c. 


















Have some like them in your garden—Holly- 
brook Luscious Cantaloupes, sweet like honey 
and weighing 10 pounds—Wood’s Brimmer 
Tomato, very large and meaty, with delicious 
flavor and free from acidity. 
but a taste of the better varieties that 


These ara 
are brought to you in Wood's 
Seeds. Write for your copy. 


This book contains—a complete guide 
to planting—facts about the feeding and 
fertilizing value of field crops—the right 
flowers to grow for every purpose. 


1927 Better Book of 


A post card 











Wood's Prolific Bush 
and most prolific of all the bush varieties 
The beans are larger and thicker and there 
are more beans to the pod 





Lima — the best 





Packet 10c 














en. 


yer pa 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


or letter brings 
your copy by 
return mail. 







Hollybrook Lusectous 
often weigh 15 to 2) 
Ibs. Packet 10c 
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Are your egg-making 


machines in order? 


Your hens are your egg-making machines. They 
turn your mashes, grain and green stuff into 
high-priced eggs. 

These machines must be kept in order, 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a puts hens in lay- 
ing trim. First of all it conditions and keeps 
them in good, vigorous health. Then 

——it whets the appetite, makes hens hungry 

—they scratch and exercise for their feed 

— it is a valuable aid to digestion 

-—it tones up the egg organs and makes them active 

Pan-a-ce-a is not a feed and not a stimulant, 

but a tonic. Please remember that your laying 
hen is a bundle of nerves, and that the nerves 
control her every act, including the production 
and laying of eggs. Pan-a-ce-a has a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the hen’s nervous system. 

Pan-a-ce-a costs very little to use —a mere 
trifle. One egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen 
needs for six months. But if you do not find it 
profitable, it costs you absolutely nothing. That 
is our guarantee. Simply return the empty con- 
tainer and your dealer refunds your money or 
cancels the charge. We reimburse him. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 























$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 











ANTES 


THOROBRED 


Thresh Your Grain SE FDS 


FRICK Thresher 


The Frick line of Threshers 
now includes sizes 20x 34-inch, 
24 x 42-inch, and 28 x 48-inch— 


brand new models—each as per- CATALOG 


fect as mechanical skill can 


Best By Test for Over 50 Years 


OUR 1927 


produce Is Ready for Distribution and 
a jake 3 Telis About the Best Seed 

Choose a Frick thresher, for it Grown 

ie satisfy vy : ow 

will satisfy you and your cus GEO. TAIT & SONS, Inc., Dept. P, 

tomers. Norfolk, Va. 

Complete detailed information, : Pieges moll me your 100-page illus- 

prices and terms gladly given. PGre® CAS: 


Write to 


FRICK COMPANY 


Salisbury, N. C. 
. Columbia, S. C. 
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The Fifty-hen Farm Unit 


Dr. Kaupp Tells 
By DR. B. 


Head Poultry Dept. 


: ORE and more the North Caro- 
lina farmer is putting his poul- 
try flock on a paying basis. To 

do this he must know how to select, 
house, feed, and care for his birds 
and give more atten- 
tion to this problem 
than he has in the 
past. There is no 
better paying venture 
than that of poul- 
try; but first one 
must learn some- 
thing about how 
to do the job. The 
one who fails is the 
one who does not 
learn his job before attacking it. 


The Farm Unit.—It is considered 
that the single farm unit is 50 hens and 
four males. Every farm should keep at 
least one unit to supply home needs and 
a two-unit flock (100 hens and 8 males) 
to provide a surplus of eggs and poultry 
to sell. If properly bred, housed, fed, 
and cared for, this two-unit flock will 
bring in money each month of the year. 
In some cases eggs may be sold during 
the hatching season to hatcheries. This 
will be from February to the first of 
May. Occasionally breeding birds or a 
few baby chicks may be sold. 


The House Needed.—If one unit is 
to be kept then a house 16 by 20 feet is 
of sufficient size. If two units, or 100 
hens, are to be kept then a house 20 by 
24 feet should be built. When ready to 
build your house send to the Poultry De- 
partment, State College, Raleigh, N. C., 
and ask for Extension Circular 161 on 
North Carolina Poultry Houses and also 
for the blue print for the size of house 
you desire. They are free. 


Poultry must have a modern house 
with tight roof so that it will not leak 
during rainy weather. The floor must be 
dry. Proper ventilation with no draft on 
the birds is necessary. The house should 
face south and be provided with open 
front. Horizontal dropping boards and 
perch poles should be provided and the 
dropping boards should be cleaned at least 
once a week. Use the droppings as a 
fertilizer and remember .that it is worth 
more than $15 a ton and 100 birds will 
deposit at least a ton on the dropping 
boards in a year and this should be used 
to build up the soil. A mash hopper must 
be provided and the proper kind of mash 
kept before the birds at all times. 


Kinds of Hens to Keep.— Not all 
hens have the power to produce large 
numbers of eggs. In order to put the 
farm flock on a paying basis the hens 
from which eggs are to be hatched must 
be carefully selected. You can get a copy 
of Extension Circular No. 156 on culling 
by writing the Poultry Department, N. 
C. State College. This tells you what 
kind of hens and males to select. Dur- 
ing the rearing period the chicks are 
culled and the ones considered as culls 
are eaten or sold for that purpose when 
they are of proper size. Next the pullets 
are selected, taking those that begin to 
lay early. The male that is hatched early 
and develops rapidly and is strong and 
robust is selected. The male from your 
highest laying hen is the one to select. 


DR. B. F. KAUPP 


The Kind of Feed the Hens Re- jis to keep two or more units (100 oF 


quire—The feeding program for the 
hens consists of mash, grain, green feed, 
grit, and water. 

The mash consists of mill by-products 
as wheat middlings and ground grains as 
oats and corn, and some kind of animal 
feed as fish meal or meat meal. You can- 
not get winter eggs from hens or proper 
development of growing birds without 


feeding mash. Animal feed such as fish lice, and worms send to the State College 


meal or meat meal, is necessary. Five 
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How to Manage It 
F. KAUPP, 
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gallons of milk to the 100 laying hens 
completely replaces the fish or meat meal. 
The surplus milk in spring and summer 
can with profit be fed to the growing 
pullets, as they will develop better and 
come into heavy early egg production 
when egg prices are high. 

The grain mixture supplements the 
mash. Tender green feed is necessary 
and may consist of collards, cabbage, 
rape, or mangels. For winter pasture, 

Oats or rye may be sowed. Each unit 

of 50 hens should have four pounds green 

feed a day. Grit as limestone is needed. 

It is necessary to keep clean, pure water f 
before the birds at all times. If the 

water trough is empty a part of the day 
it will affect the health of the flock and 
egg production. State College Poultry 
Circular No. 158 tells how to feed your 
birds so they will lay winter eggs and 
also how to fatten broilers for market. 
All too much table poultry coming to the 
market is not in proper fattened condi- 
tion. To see to it that you market prime 
marketable fat poultry means the build- 
ing up of a bigger trade as pleased custc- 
mers mean a gradual increased con- 
sumption. 

How Much Feed for 50 Hens ?—If 
all feed is supplied during the whole 
year the average high laying hen will eat 
50 pounds of grain and about 35 pounds 
of mash. On the farm there is part of 
the year when the poultry ranges over the 
fields and secures green feed, worms, 
bugs, waste grain and other feed and 
during this time the birds do not eat so 
much mash. The birds must be care- 
fully watched each day as when a dry 
spell comes and cuts short the forage we 
must be sure the mash before them is in 
good condition so they may eat all the 
feed they need and not “slump” in pro- 
duction. A bird will never overeat mash 
as long as she receives grain, but she may 
undereat and not give proper returns. 


4 
To mix 2,500 pounds of grain feed | 








needed for the 50 hens for one year, it 
would require approximately 1,250 pounds 
or 23 bushels of corn, 750 pounds or 24 
bushels of oats, and 750 pounds or 13 e 
bushels of wheat. To mix 1,750 pounds t 
of mash needed for the 50 hens for one 
year it would require 612 pounds or ap- 
proximately 10 bushels of corn and 350 
pounds or 11 bushels of oats. For each 
poultry unit raise 33 bushels of corn and 
24 bushels of oats and if in a wheat 
section 13 bushels of wheat. 

How Much Feed for Raising Chicks? 
—If 100 chicks per 50-hen unit of adult 
fowls are to be raised it will require 
approximately 450 pounds of feed up to 
the ninth week of their age. Of this about 
250 pounds will be grain. This will re- 
quire an additional 100 pounds of corn 
and a similar amount of wheat and cats. 
If the farm will raise for poultry a total 
of 25 bushels of corn, 26 bushels of oats, 
and 15 bushels of wheat, then there will 
need to be purchased only 400 pounds 
fish meal, 400 pounds middlings, and “ 
pounds bone meal. 

How to Raise the Chicks.—Set 20) 
eggs for each farm unit of 50 adult hens 
This means set 12 hens. The combina: 
tion sitting and brooding coop can be 
used and Circular No. 6, of State Col- 
lege, tells how to build it. If the farm 
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more hens) then a larger number of 
chicks will be raised. To raise the chicks 
by brooder, a house 10 by 12 feet should be 
built as shown by Extension Circular 16], 
North Carolina State College. 

A Final Word of Caution.—Do 10 
pen up birds. Let them have the run of 
the farm. Raise chicks on clean ground. 
For the control of parasites such as mites 
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for circulars 154 and 160. 
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For Your Spring 
WARDROBE 


Let These Free Samples In- 
troduce You to Delight- 
ful Fast Color Fabrics 


Sparkling colors that defy rubbing 
and tubbing—modish patterns so tru 
French—here are just the fabrics you 
will want when you see the 30 free 
samples of 


it: 
by 


GENUINE 


Preier Pan 
Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles, woven checks, 
woven stripes, shantungs and suitings 
with the Peter Pan name on the gselvy- 
age, are modest in cost, but rich in 
beauty and wear, and each bears the 
absolute guarantee stated in the cou- 
pon below, On sale at reliable dealers, 





Send this .coupon—or just write your 
name, address, dealer’s name and 
whethar he sells Peter Pan—and_ we 
will send you, free, ‘‘The Peter Pan 
Sampler’ of 30 beautiful samples. 


HENRY GLASS & Co. 
47-B White Street, N. Y. 





Please send me ‘‘The Peter Pan Sampler’’ of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge, 
REE 5 un aewas dia nenee' © <9 onie soscieeleesee wale 
Street Address or P.O. Box 
City and State... cccccccccccccccccccsccece 
Dealer’s Name......cccccoscccccvccccssesece 
Does he sell Genuine 

Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics?.........seee0. 















“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.— Henry Glass & Co.” 





























BATH Room OUTFITS 


$ UP. For 38 years KAROL has 
aoe ESEROED of the finest 
jal and workmanship. 
EVERYTHING GUARANTEED 
hi 


a 







Above Outni $2 ia. Pome vy cor Shower equipment 


Buy A AT WHOLESALE 
wrenemeact FREE 





LAVATORY 3 
COMPLETE 





11” 





AL 
j Lavatory *34 


wa 


SAVE UP TO 40% 


lection—Immediate Deli very— 
or at LOWEST PRICES Ever'a Ot vee | 


wn ESTIMA TES FREE 


Comptgte PRICE LIST NOW or layout 
Your Requirements. 


Be = KAROL & SONS CO. 


oe Kedzie Av.. Dept. 297A CHICAGO 














THREE FROM ONE 
Rastus was 


proudly sporting a new shirt 
a friend asked, ‘“‘How many yards does 
it take for a shirt like that?” 

Rastus replied, “I got three 
out of one yard last night.” 


when 


shirts like this 


* YOU CAN’T FOOL A HORSEFLY 
“Are you sure, now?”’ 
diner. 
steak?” 
“Sure it’s beefsteak,’”’ replied 
ent waiter. ‘‘Wossa matter?” 
“Well—when I find a fly buzzing around a 
steak I think nothing of it but when I find 
a horsefly—darned if I don’t get suspicious!” 


inquired a restaurant 
“Are you positive that this is a beef- 


the belliger- 


ONE ON THE WIFE 

Wife—“‘I see by this paper that in certain 
parts of India a wife can be bought for two 
dollars. Isn’t that perfectly awful?” 
Husband—‘Well, I don’t know! 


A good 
wife would be worth that.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD 

Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school dur- 
ing writing time)—“Henry, why are you not 
writing?” 

Henry—“I ain’t got no pen.” 
Teacher—“‘Where’s your grammar? 
Henry—“She’s dead.”—Dry Goods 
mist. 


” 


Econo- 


HER BEST 
Mistress—‘Mary, 
man in the kitchen 
Mary—“That’s for him to 
was doing my best.” 


were 
last 


you entertaining a 
night?” 


say, ma’am. I 


THE REASON 
Pat—“I see by th’ papers where 
years old who never saw 
just died in Canada.” 
Mike—‘‘Begorra, an’ 
he lived to be a 100.” 


a man 100 
an automobile has 


that’s one reason why 


AN OPTIMIST 
shall call 
you will be 


Collector—“I 
when I trust 
the bill.’’ 

Mr. Needy—‘‘Yes; do drop in. It’s 
pleasure to entertain an optimist like 


again tomorrow, 
prepared to pay 


a real 
you.” 


AS OTHERS SAW HIM 

A_ well-known 
this story: 

Short-sighted Mr. Smith went 
wife to a portrait gallery. “That's 
liest portrait I’ve ever seen,”’ he cried, stop- 
ping suddenly before what seemed to him 
an artistic atrocity. “Come away, you silly,” 
replied his wife, “that’s a mirror!” 


minister is fond of telling 
with his 
the ug- 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 
“Now that you’ve seen my 
said the proud young father, 
of the house do you think he 


and heir,” 
“which side 
resembles?” 


son 


“Well,” said the astonished bachelor friend, 
“his full beauty isn’t developed yet, but 
surely you don’t suggest that he—er—looks 
like the side of a house, do you?” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY —Gopyright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














[DANSON AX ME EF [ 

DONE SOT ENNY HENS 
YitT---LAw ME! pAtr 
MAN SHO Do sTupy Bout 
FRIED CHICKEN LONG 
WAY HAID O’ TIME 





























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Pahson call de ole ’oman mah “he’p- 


meet” but she mo’ lak a ginal over- 





seer!!! 
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look insid 


your radio set 
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HEN you buy a new set, look inside at 

the tubes. To get real value, you should 
have RCA Radiotrons—nothing else. Their 
performance is so much better .. and they 
have a long life! 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


RCA~Radiotron 


RADIOLA 





xe 


ADE BY tHE MAKERS oF THE 














Your Home 
Beautiful 


Just as Hastings’ Seeds of vege- 
tables and field crops are The Standard of the South, so also Has 
tings’ Flower Seeds, Bulbs and Plants are the finest in America 
The richest colors and largest blooms, the new and improved 
varieties, are correctly described and pictured from photographs in 
this new Planting Guide. 


You need this “Seed Book” in all your planting plans aad work, 
It’s interesting and useful most every day for every home where 
planting is done. It will help you get the finest and most for 
every cent you spend for “Everything That Grows.” Mail the 
coupon now! 


H. G. HASTINGS Co. 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, yeur big new 1927, Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. P.F.-5 





ON ta ge a ac say ee eA at gia ag aca ata pln ig tn aa a iaieva alee or aad aie aT 


CRU OR OOEG sc cicis ass 0's 600.0 don 06 CECR daa akaacbedenbineshidaceaesanandaaennen 


i a a State ..... iit nrg pal geal 








Millions leading Cabbage plants: Fruit and Ornamental trees. Agents wanted. E. W, 
: 7. i i 


Febr 


i ” 
The Progréssive Farmer ~ 














Millions frost-proof Cabbage = Ww 
cession and mixed, _mailed 


Farmers Exchange 








CASH WITH ORDER 


Onion. plants: 500. postpaid $1. 











Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 























> a 
Jones Be nas Company, Woodlawn, Imp 
and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted, — 

= Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga Blue 
Mayflower, 12; 3 to 5 foot | Pe: ach trees, winner 

Boston Nurs a, Cana, N. ( For 

Sale.—Pecan trees; prices reduced. Wi its today Boll < 

‘i Tree Nurseries, ‘Thomas vil Ge Sele 

Pecan trees soon or anothe r is a_bus 


“FREE 79 
This is the Cc AROLINAS- VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, FREEZE PROOI 


"ask for pric es and valuable facts. J. I Wight, 
many advertisers to 








The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
i number or amount V 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost. 


Farmers’ Exchange— 


have no reduced rates. Jersey, Ch:z ns ston, 





Pears, Peaches, Apples, ‘ 














what editions you 





Plant i nity 

















ee IED 6 oss pene nhs , P r 
The Progressive Farmer, 











Address Advertising 








gs, Evergreens, Roses. McKay Nurse “ies, 
ood trees and authentic ciltural 

e Pecan Society, Raleigh ( 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Pium Cher- 
Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 











doen fine seedling Snow “Peact Trees, 
alog free. Arkansas Seed & Nur- 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 


cheerfully given on request. 














ia low as 10c. Grapevines 5c Best 





Fine frost-proof Cabbage 


Rogers, Ark. 





Catalog free. Benton County 





WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 





eae to the South. Carmen, 
Ellen Scott. Write for illustrated 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla 





beg cence ik 
Cc 








"Selected Pecan ‘and Satsuma Orange trees. 





Send rough drawn outline w 





Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 
— Pecan trees, ornamentals Large 











Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 





Satis- 
or money refunded. Write for 


Prices right. Salesmen want- 








Garber ties trees, 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT |: 











2 years, 5-7 feet: 
Catalog other tree rTeens, 
Crowell’s Plant Far m, Coneord, 











2 oe - i ARG E R AND BE TI FE oa — " —— 
the prodigious production of Jersey “Cabbage plants: r R Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; evergreen. bushy, 
two years (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, 


Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Cc. 











Lettuce plants, ete., yrices are a little mee than others, 


Peach trees, 10 up. | 





Pabst. 5 feet 60c; 6 feet 


Ss bel os 1 
vari ietie lab ed, sie all ipment. ea” Wins bie 





field, Comex lagen Market 





Sale.—RBudded; best pershe 1 








Bush, 














OPEN FIELD GROWN 


But first get our folder and 
class trees. Cloverdale Farm 
Ga. 





2,500 bales of cotton, nursery stock than is in our nursery and our prices are 
hurt ct recent freeze. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO. 
NORTH CAROLINA 3 i 


Trees.—There is no better Pecan 





e See our nursery or write for price Tesista 
Sunnyland Pecan Nurseries, Pecan City, R.F.D, ceptior 
? wantec 

Farms 


Desk A, Albany, 





2. ane — Se Fruit Trees and Ornamentals. 
tive catalogue free. frost-proof Cabbage pls i 


Fifteen years experience 











Virginia grown; sold 
Transportation charges paid and Red 



































Cc 5nd Plants. —Quick 
500, 000, 




















varictiee ie t- Eee ee 























> 




















| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 






































































































ar 





Quarter, N 


guaranteed. In writing for free rip- and p 
i names of five friends and ceive comms 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waytesboro, acre. 
on Mi 
4 00 aa -_ and up. Apple Trees, — 
up. In large or small lots direct ber ai 
“planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, short 
cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; . 
vines and shrubs. Free catalog in Seed 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cieveland, War 
old ar 
ence, 
cotton 
SEEDS is 
ence i 
of firs 
BEANS connec 
= ——- strai 
ROrpeane for seed. Clover Hill Farm, f0.b. 
° ws ey 7 = catalo; 
Speckled Velvet Beans, $2.50 bushe! Poyner Origin 
Ala. 
Velvet Beans, carlots and _ less. 
Ga Cary 
$400; freight paid on 5 lushels seed. 
& Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. ¢ 
two dollars; Yellow Mammoths New 
G. T. Sutton, Lake V Ww aon 
B. A. 
recleaned, Seed Velve 
ni Cho 
Satisfaction or m 
Tennilie, -: Farm, 
Seed Velvet Beans. Otootan, Mamrotii Yel- on, 
w and Lare do Soybeans. Write us for prices. Murphy ed 
Sandersville, Ga. Cho 
Fi oe Sale .— Choice recleaned 90-Day Velvet Beans, bushel 
bushel $2.25. Never hac better Les] 
, Richland, G — Sampl 
aned | Mammoth w Soybeans for Seeds1 
$1.50 f.o.b., cash wit order. Le 
ace Cash Corner, N. ( highes 
Laredos and Biloxis ae ya 





Early Speckled 
N. E eridge Jacksor Ga 





E 




















Large orders cheaper. 
a. 














Write Diamo nd “Hill Farm, Level Land, § 
‘BEGGARWEED 


Plant Beggarweed in all your grov 
fields as well as in your corn and 











Sat isfac tion scent A 











saves buying nitrogen 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION | 





























500 ated Capbage “plants, 








Fine frost- re Cc abbage plants: 3 sive Everbeari ng. Strawberry we ants 











gs a Jersey ante: 


























seed ‘Soyt 1s. New ree 
germination; new bags: prompt delivery. 

guaranteed. $1.50 bushel, ca Jd 
c ae 
seed Soybeans, driect from grow Mam- 
Otoctans and Biloxis. Also Success 
milling corn and Fulghum Seed 

Swan Quarter, N. ¢ 

—— 
greatest soil builder, forse crop. 
a plants acre, $1 d « 150 


delivered. Laredos $3.50 bushel. 


~ truck lands 





Beggarweed after your other crops 
in your fertilizer and adds the 
so necessary to make the other 


























Bermuda Onions $1.25 























Frost-proof Wakefie Id 








any value. Write for rma- —_—— 
3s. F. Leach, Monticello, Fla. ee 3ral 
____CLOVER _ oe 
—Fancy re 1ed Red Clover seed mince 
germination; no «dodder; f assed ee 
Inspector; state inspection f ot Sow 
Also Laredo Beans, Mammott with « 
“purity Red Top, and pur bred “i 
ed bred to mature in norther im OF a bh 
I for prices and samples Henry R a y 
3ureau, Paris, Tenn. oe me 
CORN a vine 
corn, carefully selected seed; Velvet 

90 cents. Haich Bryan, Catlerine 
























Adams Extra Early, White and Yellow Der 
Golden Queen Popcorn. R 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





















_ baled straw. Write A. C. Thomas, 
500 acres Cabbage and Onion plants st 


Cabbage nd “Onion ants. 
grown on our own farms. & pi 


a! 
seed corn; baled shucks cheat 













Jers y and ( harl stor 
ery ) ; : to'den ._—-4 —Pops perfectly wl 



































Missionary, Klondyke, y Strawberry plants, 
BALES COTTON. Varicties st Se: Cissionary, Kiendyie, and Aroue trawberty plan 























Our plants are pure and “tr ee from disease. 














prices in quantities. 








scene 























aE sent C.0. a. 1,000, $1 and charges. NURSERY STOCK 
Ww. 




















. Money refunded if plants unsatis- 
Wholesale Plant Company, i 





ate 





Frost-proof Wakefield 
Fred Murray, 














10 pounds $1.50, postpaid. Bell 
vr. C. ah King 
ee - er —— 2 50: 
Truckers’ Favorite seed cori, 2.50; 
1.40, postpaid. Not prepaid bushel Cotton 
Pp Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. C. 

Corn.—From the originate Leads uo 
in South Carolina for ten-year Rec! 
. Catalogue and quantity_ price bags. 
Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, Bs: _—— 
, Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit Two-ear Corn. —This A a 
five-year average yield. Mare Ash, 

Lowman Yellow Two-ear Corn, Per peck $1; Ld ei. 
5 bushels, $3.50 per MF ay we | 
out before season is x: Marett Farm & Seed 










































































ar 


Sad aa Si 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Ceunts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edl- 
tion—120,000 circulation. State plainly what edl- 
tien you wish to use 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
“Paimers Quality S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Ame 
ica’s best blood Jines Ex f to $10 per J 2 
off on two or more sittings. J. I Palmer, Bradley, 
8. C 
Single Comb Reds, Tompki 





ity. . Winners in 
f 





F armyi e, N 
Rhode Island Red chicks from 


Rt. 2, 


Ky w aliteed 


¥F Farm, 
breeders 











culled and blood tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now Catalog and price 
list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patter- 
fon Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 
kin’s Comt l I n cha 
unit lc 1 $5 i 
$7 30 : i ’ 
3 el pe or xdu Mat 
Longview Red Farm, Carrollton, G 
WYANDOTTES 
\ Bred fe 
4 ‘ k $16 per Lat 
re ri 
‘ I ( 
White Wy 
Hatching « 
H. Prother 
, 3 30 f 
A, 





PEA FOWL 























Peafow) Wanted John W. Boyd, South Bosté % Va, 
TURKEYS 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sa Hillere Parm 
Ki idson, Tenn 
Bourbon Turkey Unrelated toms, hens Fairview 
Farm Ramseur, N. C 
Mammoth Bronze toms. $10 to $15; het $7.50 to 
$10 A. P. Troutmar Addor, N. C 
Seautiful Bronze Prize winner long bod 
est, most popular breeders in existence Turkey f 
Siler City, N. C 
Mammoth Brouze (Bird Pr early hatch, finest 
ever raised Her $7: toms $8 to $10 Mrs. Kate 
B Fiynn, Jeffress, Va 
! April ha ‘ t 
Fr ! 
1 if la J N. 
18 to 21 pou od 
r E from ated 
( Rowland. Syea e, \ 
Registered Guernsey bu ealt Sire. Gleneairr Red 
Warrior, backed by 700 | rfat produc n 
dam | U 3 pounds butts if as ir if 
10 1 type 2 month ld First check 
im your next herd re Ben Kilgore, 





























LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 
Big type W ( ‘ Ar ’ Nationa 
Bank, Richm: a 
ara a oe 
Tendle Mi Is, 











tock Farm, Fairfield, Va 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


ant 














real 
a) 





PUPEBRED 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


BRED GILTS AND FALL PIGS 


Also Service Boars. 


reasonable 


Write BONNEY BROS., Oceana, Va. 


Prices 








GUERNSEYS 
| Guernsey yearling bull ready for service. 
record ancestry. Blue Grass Farm Dairy, 

















Va 
a 
j 1 
john M. D 

Bul heif 

Me 
Milk Goats. 
Fr 





_Two ‘OR MORE BREEDS 

1 Hi ir Guernsey calves, write 
Farms Winitewster , Wis 
, from Ane stock Good blood 
afton Va 


inton, 















regi tere i Holste 
Petersburg, 

































Patent-Se Valuable book (free) for inventors 
seeking deserved — Lacey & Lacey, 761 
¥F St Cc Es tablis hed 1869 

ROOFING 





1am, N. ( 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 












Learn at Home r Sehool—Bookkeeping, shorthand; 
positions quarantecd. Edwards College, High Point, 
N. ¢ 
. —Let t e ue teach 

alogue. Char- 























Save Oil Emulsior 
r Lir Ss ’ AL and 

igple t Woolf Ce 

Ft. Va 7a. 
SYRUP 

} Syrup.—New cror fine quality; per 

nd cans, $3.90. J. F. Ratliff & Son 
Sy ey es bar- 

Qn W W 

I Ga 
TOBACCO 
ed ¢ eetened ir 













































l &c 
‘ de = 
gi a i chewing, 5 nd 
At i s k 20¢ pound Dict 
re 
s Toba Smoking, 1% pounds 
Wh Collie pur ( L 10 2 P: ; delivered 
Murra I 
$ h; pedigree bi B " YTeal 
0 ( 
$10 each pred regis- share 
Whitesel, R r, Va Poba G or smok- 
I Sette $1 10, ¢ Pay when 
BOE aebAnee WE 1 “Farme 
. ll \ Siotorw 
For Redbor id. mellow juicy 
; ated tienes ha 5 ‘ $2.50. Best 
” Write J. O Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn 
( n Hounds Wanted.—Must be thoroug! nin weet Leaf mellow th age 
for coor Send deseription and Sn 15 pounds $1.5 Cc Chewing 
Farm Coor Ho und _Kennel Se me when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, 
For Sale Two handsome seven m¢ Scenes —oeeeaianensai 
pups; gray and tan egistered F ybacco.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds 
Sout th; good tempered; ‘$20 each Box 532, Mount Send no money Pay postmaster on 
He N. Cc. » free for ten names of tot oO users. 
United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 
The farmers say sel! it 10 pounds good 
MISCELLANEOUS chewing, § 10 pounds good mellow 
sm oking, 0; you pay stage Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. ‘ Tobacco Pool, QO. D. Collier, Manager, 
Hickory Ct five bottoms, $1 Martin, Tenn. 
Da Ha I 
























y, for 
post 
ank 
ist Black Twigs 
Winesa Kinnia Lit etc., packed in 
tandar bushe boxes paper wrapped $1.50 
¢ delivered n ears cash with order 
ands = Or« hards Elkin ¢ 
BAGS 
BAGS WANTED 
y highest market price for good 
P Se nd d hags, any 


rite Ratere shiy 
BAG & COTTO! 
Atlanta, Ga 


_BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


ng 
MILLS 









































s ( I S 
J Ww Mel Rowla N ( 
‘ 1 P Cor ita sor wri 
I H Ma W R N ( 
( s r Ss ) sepower locom 
t t ! r f N 2 n 
’ saw J 2) W i i North 
hn ria, Va 
GRINDING 
bs K s. Clip s s be 
f i B rv G i Ww i ui im 
Ala 
HAY 
Hay, all varieties Ask for delivered prices. Harry 
Gates Company Tacksor Mict 
__ HIDES —FURS— -WOOL 
Ship at my Muskrats, Opossums. Mink. 
Prices will please Joseph MeClan k, Concord, N. C 
HONEY 
Pu Ror fron I 4 Swe 
Clover eed I s J A s Fa 
1 K 
KODAK FINISHIN 
Trial + x Es 8 ist service 
Day Nigl Sedalia. M 
NUT CRACKE 
?P N Cra $1 \ t ayes 
Ker Ex blac ‘ ’ 1 
Mod A’* $9 } $7.50 Cla N De I 
Ilarrist Pa 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Barre!s ghtly imaged ( ‘ La- 
" ‘ war ( swar t ct 
1 8 VW s «& 
( I Ma 
Best Ten-¢ r M I nd 
1 > Fra } ! Powe i s 
Charg t Al ’ g | 
I s I ie 
PATENTS 
Inventions comme zed, What | Adam 
Fisher Mfg. ¢ {5 Euright S Ss M 
Pan VV r B. P Fishburne (a Seuth ¢ 
in), Reg Patent Lawyer, 582 McGil! Bidg., 
tor dD. C Honorable methods 





© PPeeoee 





“Classified Ads in The Progres- 
sive Farmer Pay,” 


advertisers tell us. Let us show you how 
to change your surplus products into cash. 








unts 





in applying for patents. Don’t 
ing your ideas Send sketch or 
s or write for free book, ‘““How 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
for information on how to proceed Com- 
ions strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
service Clarence A. O’Brien, Rezistered Pat- 
77-J Security Bank Building (directly 

Washington, D. C. 


risk delay 
model for 





ficient 
ent Attorney 
across street from Patent Office), 





| AGENTS WANTED | 


Trees for Sale Bs 
Winston, N > 





alesmen wanted. Forsyth Nursery, 











Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept 5, Concord, Ga. 
“d Sell Peca Ornamentals and 


Salesmen War 
Fruit WwW 
ery, B 
Free 
men. mer Colores 
built Rox 453, 
Get our free Toilet Articles 


anc ecial Wonderfully profitable 
Co Dept ; RB. Ss 









trees for terms 





€ 
t ire Farm & Nurs 
aileyton, Ala. 











for w 





Super- 





Perfumes 
LaDerma 


















Fire Salv: f $50.00 daily. 
ng Jobbers, Desk Mis 
sank Rummage Sales—Make $506.00 daily. 
» sta shing everything Distributors, 
Dept. 105 609 Divisi r Shingo 
~~ ou without extracts, 


Car- 





‘ aniet, Wee pee 
TANNERS SHOE MFG 
: ee J 





hour 
tly mending 


liar an Sell Mendets, a 


all uten- 

















! ks in 
Sample package free Collette Mfg. Cc Dert 
_Amsterdam, N. ¥. 
r new old vice ashes a vind 3 
veep é erut mor lete outfit 
costs ss g r half Harper 
Brush w i St 1irfield 
Wante 2] farmers to quit raising low price 
tt ant se] Ra‘ zh Products to consumers 
Hustlers earn from 1 0 $3,000 yearly Write 
today. The W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. PF-3, Mem- 





phis, Tenr 














to 
No 
mal 
Shirts 
A ( ¥ ind s myplete 
a) hirts a cover 
s ¥ $16-$25 We 
show f Nin Co 
Dept j T 4 ( 
( f J » » 
} I “ 
irs \ * $7 L mi 
( ter 





! < 
no-2500 








If I send you a suit made in latest style from finest 
goods, will you keep it, wear it, and show it to your 
friends as a sample of my sensational $19.50 suits 
guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could you use $3.00 
an hour for a little spare time? If so, write me at 


once fer my wonderful new proposition. Just write 
your name and address on a card and mail to 
Salesmanager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 609, Chicago. 


The Progressive Farmer 
The Cotton Market Situation 


HILE cotton prices averaged 
slightly lower in the past week, 

they ended with no net loss. The 
market has not had the severe reaction 
which would be quite natural in view of 
the extended ad- 
early 

in December 
Whether the period 
of hesitation jn 
the last two week 
will be a_ prelude 
to a further ad- 
vance, or whether 
the setback will 
occur in February 
remains to be seen. 


vance $1ice 





GILBERT GUSLER 





Buying by trade interests recently has 
not been as prominent as it was right after 
the first of the year. Pressure fron 
South has been more in evidence a 
ing to cotton market observers. 
speculative interests, who have been op- 
erating on the buying side for several 
weeks, probably have felt 
duce their hold 








willing to re- 
they could do so 


ings as 


at a substantial profit. The fact that 
February frequently is an unsatisfactory 
month in the cotton goods trade also has 


received some attention marketwise and 
has kept some buyers away. 

While February may bring a reac- 
tion, basic conditions are gradually 
strengthening. Consumption by domestic 
mills continues at a relatively high rate 
without producing any accumulation of 
goods. Moreover, mill stocks are moder- 
ate, suggesting that they will need to be 
in the market for raw material right 
along. In spite of the fact that the polit- 
ical disturbances in China have interfered 
with the British cotton goods trade with 
that country, the quantity of American 
cotton being forwarded from Liverpool 
stocks is running considerably larger 
than during the fall months when the 
coal strike was interfering with British 
mill operation. Moreover, reliable cotton 
authorities report that Manchester mills 
have more orders for goods than for 
several months. 





Attention is gradually turning to the 
prospective acreage of the new crop. The 
advance in prices still leaves cotton sell- 
ing below cost of production, so that a 
substantial cut in acreage is assured. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
expresses the conclusion that a cut of at 
least 30 per cent, assuming average yields 
per acre, will be necessary 





to give vrow- 


ers the greatest gross returns for the 
crop. 
The movement of American cotton 


into sight has declined in the last 10 
after increasing during the first three 
weeks in January. It is much above 
mal for this season of the year, however. 
World takings of American cotton have 
increased since the first of t 
reaching 419,000 bales in the week endi 
January 28, compared with 355,000 in 
the first week in that month. Total tak- 
ings for the season to January 25 were 
9,446,000 bales against 9,138,000 bales a 
year previous. GILBERT GUSLEI 


Trend of the Markets 
HE following are average prices at 
Chicago except cotton at New York 
peanuts at Georgia shipping points: 
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TF YOU are planning to move please 

send us your old and new address two 
or three weeks ahead of time so that 
your subscription address may be prop- 
erly changed and you will not be delayed 
in getting a single copy. Be sure to give 


both old and new address in full. 
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bruary 12, 1927 


Cotton $1 LB. 


Cotton sold at 10c a pound and 
invested in a practical business 
course at KING’S will be worth 
ten times as much to any young 











man or young woman. Start 

now to cultivate the best crop— 
your brain! 

Enroll any time; send for cat- 
alog F. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
Raleigh, N. 
Greensboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. 






















WAYO’S SEEDS 


Send us only 10¢ and we will mail you 
postpaid one packet each of the follow- 
ing: 

Early Scarlet Turnip Radish Seed, 
White Spine Cucumber Seed, 

Mayo’s Blood Turnip Beet Seed, 
Southern Giant Curled Mustard Seed, 
Black Seeded Simpson Lettuce Seed, 
Mayo’s Mixture of Tall Nasturtiums. 
with our illustrated catalog of Seeds for 
the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
alog and price list of Farm Seeds free 
on request. 48th year in Seed business. 


D. R. MA vO 


KNOXVILL :: TENNESSEE 


[PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
| National Chicks | 


500,000 Smith pated chicks for 1927. All lead- 
ing breeds. flocks free range. Postage prepaid. 
100% live ake Bank references. Write tor 
circular and price list. 


NATIONAL CHICK FARMS 


Box 400, Mifflintown, Pa. 
EE! 


i Here’s a book worth dollars that we 
* Phave decided to mail tree to all chick 
buyers who write for it. 3 colors, illus- 
trated. Tells how we hatch the better kind of State 
Accredited chicks at lowest prices. Leading 
Funtties. 60,000 weekly. Low booking terms. 
You know you will be treated right if you buy from 
MISSOURI MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY. Box 836 Butler, Mo. 


CHICKS : S. C. Buff Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
Whit 


te Rocks, Reds, and mixed, 9c 
aad up. If you are after good chicks we have 
them. 100% live delivery. Circular free. 


JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 
eg tice WHITE LEGHORN ?EHICKS | 


i ib] Not common hatchery chic 

Leghorns ex sively. Splendid layers. 199 1 de ive se 
aluable booklet Free 

SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, 

walla 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
'S. C. White Leghorns 


Trapnested Pedigreed 
Stock inspected, and blood tested by the N. C. 
Dept. of Agri. Ten pullets laid 2,362 eggs Ala 
Contest, high pullet 270 eggs. ‘We have pens 
300 egg males. 32 page catalog tells all 
ltry yurse itself; write for yours. It’s free 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 
greed males 


WHITE LEGHORNS 5.2% 


33 exes Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere C.0.D. 
Suaranteed. Hatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, 
ed 27 years. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write 

GEORGE eg catalog and special price bulletin. 

FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Sired by pedi- 











64 BREED one, ducks, turk tcarkeysand 
owls, og ,opesan anc incubators at low prices. 
Amertca farm. At it 
Valuable > foo-page book and catalog ree. 
R. F. Newbert Co., Box 846, Mankato, Minn. 


68 BREEDS MOST PROFITABLE purebred 


chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
cot leys, fowls, eggs. Prices low. America’s fin- 
poultry, Northern heavy egg producers. 

) prizes. Large catalog Sc. 
EMER, 9, Austin, Minn. 























Dairy and Livestock Work for 
February 


ERE are some timely dairy and 

livestock suggestions by Prof. J. P. 
LaMaster and Prof. L. V. Starkey of 
the Animal Husbandry Division of 
Clemson College. All Progressive Farm- 
er readers will do well to list these hints 
on their February calendar of farm 
work. 


LaMaster’s 


LAN and plant now for early spring 
hay for the dairy cows. 

2. And how about silage Have you 

10 or more cows in the herd? If so, 

and you do not have a silo, would it not 


? 


be of considerable value this winter? 
Plan to have a silo before another 
winter. 

3. Fall freshening has always proved 


most profitable; so try to get as many 
cows as possible bred in December, Jan- 
uary, and February, so that the herd 
will get straightened out as to the proper 


season of freshening within another 
year. 

4. Meny dairy barns in this state 
could be greatly improved by installing 
windows, whereby better ventilation and 
warm sunlight would make the cows 


more comfortable and healthier. 

uf The COWS soon 
calves should have special care and at- 
tention at this season of the year. Have 
we a comfortable, well lighted stall or 
two for calving time? We cannot de 
pend on stall now, when 
the weather is uncertain. Care of the 
cow at freshening time will greatly im- 
prove her lactation 

6. The should always 
be groomed regularly every day, 
cially so during fall and winter months, 
when the hair is long and there is more 
chance for dirt and manure to collect 
on the body. Clean hair and skin mean 
clean milk and cream and_ healthier 
animals. 

7. Check up on the calving dates 
allow about a six weeks’ 
cows freshening this fall 


that are to bring 


nature’s box 


coming period. 


milking herd 


espe- 


and 
rest for those 
and winter. A 


cow that is not given such a rest will 
begin milk production at a lower level 
and continue such through the entire 
lactation period. It you do not know 
the calving dates, begin keeping breeding 
records this winter. 

8. Do not forget the dry cows and 
heifers of the herd at this season of the 
year. Keep dry cows in good flesh up 


heifers are 
because you will 
next few winters; they 
herd. them a lib- 

roughage and enough 
grain to keep them in a vigorous, grow- 
ing condition. Breed the heifers that 
are old enough for next fall and winter 
calving. 


to freshening. See that the 
not stunted this winter, 
pay for it the 
are the future 
eral supply of 
+! 
i 


Give 


Starkey’s Livestock Notes 


I: SHOULD be remembered that 
time is the shepherd’s har- 
this reason the ewe flock 
should have special attention. One-half 
pound of grain per day should be given 
one month before lambing time and con- 
tinued during the suckling period. Leg- 
ume hay is the most satisfactory rough- 
age. 
At the 
horse or 


lambing 
vest, and for 


present prices of feed each 
mule should receive from a 
pound to a pound and a half of cotton- 
seed meal in the ration. This will sup- 
ply protein when legume hay is not avail- 
able and will also cheapen the ration. 

Purebred beef cattle should be carried 
through the winter as cheaply as possi- 
ble but should not be allowed to lose 
over 25 pounds per head. Cottonseed 
meal should not be used, especially for 
the breeding animals, for there is a 
possibility of its causing sterility. The 
young females should receive additional 
feed in order that they may be well 
grown out, 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








Livestock Suggestions | 


AMERICAN 
KERIES 











ae ge ee eee 
American or English ‘White Le ghorns 
Hollywood White Leghorns, 
Tancred White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
Parks’ Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas 
Brahmas, Columbian Rocks, Columbian Wyandottes 
Also Blue Andalusians, Partridge Rocks. 
if ordered 30 days before wanted. 
100% Live 








Brown and Buff Leghorns 
Anconas .... 
See 





Write for New Catalogue. 
Our Selected Breeders produce Exceptional Value Chicks. 
Arrival Guaranted. We hatch every chick we sell. 


1,000,000 Full Blooded “AMERICAN” Quality Chicks 


Bred from Breeders That Have the LAYING HABIT 
MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW 





50 100 500 1,000 

. $6.00 $11.00 $53.00 $100.00 

bases 6.75 13.00 62.00 120.00 

7.25 14.00 67.00 130.00 

eVenwee 7.75 15.00 72.00 140.00 
Pee tr Sere ere 8.25 16.00 77.00 150.00 
9.25 18.00 87.00 170.00 

11.25 22.00 105.00 200.00 





4 more chicks free 
Bank referencs, 
AMERICAN CHICKERIES, Box 220, Grampian, Pa, 


Order chicks NOW 











Are still taking the 

describing our HI-GR 
DOTTES, 
at once for January and February chicks, 
with poultry try HI-GRADE chicks and 

guarantee 100% live delivery 


lead as money makers. 
ADE BARRED ROCKS, 


succeed. 





(Member International Baby Chick 


HI-GRADE BABY CHICKS 


Get our Mages tie new cxtalog 
RED WHITE WYA 
WHITE LEGHORNS and BROILER chicks. 


If you have failed other years 
We pay 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box P, TROUTVILLE, VA. 


Association) 


Place your order 


postage and 




















trom STATE st0onrestep Flocks 


CAROLINA CHICKS! S£5i9%a2ic,5 1° 


Profit-producing White 
Reds, Silver 


ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, 





Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
and White Wyandottes. 


Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 











RIVERSID 


CHICKS 


Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 
“d only from our own state inspect- 
ed flocks ¢30,000 hens). Four years 
continuous blood testing, largely 
eliminating Bacillary White Diar 
rhoea. Riverside chicks have become 
famous for quality. No other hatch- 
‘ry can make same guarantee that 
ve can. All this explained in our 
iew 48 page catalog, free. 72 page book, 
-d by practicai poultrymen, 





just publish- 
given every customer. 


Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 


R.F.D. No. t1-B, or No, 4-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 








Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.0.D 
Wetakethe risk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 


the rest after you get 
Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 









chicks. 
Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














JANUARY & FEBRUARY CHICKS 


From Norman, South’s oldest and largest producer. Just 
a penny more than ordinary kinds— but consider extra pro- 
fits from bigger, quicker fattening, meaty broilers, sev- 
eral doz. extra eggs yearly. Thousands each Mon. & Wed. 
Live delivery, prepaid 25 50 109 500 1006 
Rocks, Reds, B. Orp. $4.75 $17.00 $30 $155 
Wh. &Br. Leg., Anc. 4.25 7.50 14.09 70 136 

vo 


W yandottes 50 10.00 138.00 85 165 
Heavy Mixed 4.50 3.00 15.00 73 145 
Assorted, allbreeds 4.00 7.50 12 50 60 120 


Sensible, practical catalog by a poultryman, not an artist. 
Also valuable folder on feed and care of chicks. Double 
capacity, wonderful quality for 1927. Order early. 
. A. Norman, Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Member International Baby Chick Association 


BABY CHICKS! ,c&vtbrren 


All breeders ues and banded with state bands and 
*riced as follows: 100 500 1,000 
Rocks. R. C 








$15.00 $72.50 $140.00 


White and Silver pe yand ottes, Buff 

Orpingtons, 8. K Whites 16.00 77.50 150.00 
S. C. White and Br own Leghorns, 

Anconas 13.00 62.50 120.00 
Assorted, all varieties, 10c¢ straight; all heavy 12c¢ 


straight. 100% live arrival guaranteed 
Bank reference 


MODERN HATCHERY 
Box P, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


Postage paid 


FREE Chick Book 


from Pioneer Hatcheryman 


My 32 page book with beau 
pictures of my leading vz 

ou about the pioneer | 
how you cen take the gue: 
Miller’s Missouri 









ing chicks by mail. 
Accredited Chicks have a proven record for tar 
quality since 1902. We hatch 50,000 chicks | 

weekly. 15 leading varieties. 100 [sed cent # 


ere every guaranteed. Write today for 
MILLER HATCHERIES 


SE book and special offer. 
Box 673 Lancaster, Mo. 


BIG COLOR CATALOG 


It tells all about Ajax EGG 


Hatcheries where 
quality and honest GRADER 
FREE 








value come first, 
Smith Hatched—“Certo-Culled” 


Every one from a paying healthy flock—culled 
for egg production by noted ex- 
pert. Leading breeds. Sturdy as 
the nameimplies, Write now for 
your copy of the catalog. Early 


ww orders insu re your success. 
he @ BjaxHatcheriespert 33 8einy ean. 















RE BETTE 
$400 Foos here Wermn Monnet ss y 
sold by Mrs. Switzer, Skiatook, Okla., 
from her Shinn pallets. Every oe 
we receive letters praising our chicks, 
one saying ‘Your chicks are as good as pER 
others costing 70c each.’’ Thoucands of custo- 100 
mers are satisfied, because Shinn chicks are bred, 


hatched and sold right. Our stock backed by up 
over 20 years constructive breeding. Chicks as y| 









low as $8.80 per 100. Write for free catalog 


WAYNE N. SHINN, Box 193° GREENTOP, tio 


BABY Jennings Quality 
CHI X S.C.W. Leghorns 





Trapnested — Pedigreed 
They are famous as great Winter Layers and Big 
Profit Producers all over America Chix as low 
43 $15.00 per hundred. Big illustrated catalog 
FREE Write TODAY 


JENNINGS POULTRY FARMS 
r 


Box Elizabeth City, N. C. 








BABY CHICKS 


GOOD LAYING STRAINS OF FREE RANGE STOCK 

5 50 100 500 1,000 
S. C. White Leghorns $3. 50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 $110.00 
Barred Rocks 100 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.90 
S. C. Bhode Isl. Reds 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 130.00 


Silver L’d Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 16.00 75.00 : 
Light Mixed 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Heavy Mixed 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 110.00 
100% Live Arrival, Postpaid, Guaranteed 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY 
Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 





f Baby Chicks 


“Hatched Right” 

Reds, Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Wyan- 

dottes, Anconas, mixed, 14¢ up. 100% live quick 

delivery Suckeye and Newtown Brooders, express 

paid. Instructive catalog. ‘‘Our chicks lIlve.’’ 

LITTLE CEDARS FARM 

Box 1344 Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J 














SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
BABY CHIC EXCLUSIVELY from breed- 


ers of size and type sired by 
pedigreed males and produced under the right 
conditions, Literally thousands ready for ship- 
ment every week 3efore you place your order 
don’t fail to get my prices. Free, handsome illus- 
trated 1927 catalog now ready for mailing. North 
Carolina’s oldest and largest producer of White 
Leghorn Baby Chicks. Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers Sixteenth season. 


CARL GILLILAND, Siler City, N. C. 


CHIC 











C.0.D. SEND ONLY $1.00; PAY BAL- 
ANCE PLUS POSTAGE TO POSTMAN 


50 100 
Oe. Oe Wee, Tete, TOGO cecccccccscncestsa $8.00 $15 
Wh. and Br. Leghorns, Anconas............ 7.50 13 
Wh. Wyandotte, Buff Orpington .......... 9.00 17 


strong, healthy calciee. 100% live delivery. 
Order from this ady.. save time. 
SUNNYCREST HATCHERIES 
1924 Charleston Ave., Hunt ngton, W. Va. 
Yoteabte New Poutery 


EX 6B BREEDS scci'Freo—ioor 


Fine Pure-bred Nowth Lyn ow chickens, 
Geeks, Geese geese, keys ccm, poby chicks, 


Ameri t Ind y aot —4 
8 
W.A, Weber sere 47, agi My aot 


Purebred, 


















Hardy—Vigorous. geen in Baby Ghicks — Stock — 
Suppl ree feed with chicks. Bi discount if ordered 
now. Delivery when wanted. Valuable Catalog F 

Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 97,Center Hall, Pa. 


Chicks « Fogs 
52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best lay 
ing strains. Sate Accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs 
daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Mo 
Big C.O. D. Chick Offer 


You pay for your chicks when you sea 
them. Purebred stock of high quality 
Carefully selected breeding birds. Our big 
illustrated catalog tells all the story. 


Write for it fotay 
J.W.Ossege Hatchery,27 Main St., Ottawa, Ohio 


Black Leghorn Day Old Chicks 


The kind that lay. Circular free. Write today 
A. E. HAMPT Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 


















striped sacks 


Now, brightly-striped sacks make even more 
distinct the difference between-these famous 
Quaker Feeds and other brands. 


Quaker Feed .. . the content is clean, fresh 
and good... it will do the work.”’ 


Quaker Dairy Feeds have red stripes; Quaker 


They’re the same good feeds. Madetothesame Sugared Schumacher, black stripes; Quaker 
precise formulae, with the same scientific care, Green Cross Horse Feed, green stripes; Quaker 
in the same clean mills. Pig-’n’-Hog Meal, green and red stripes. 

But, now you can tell at a glance, ‘‘This is a Buy the feeds in striped sacks. 

Made by 
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CHICAGO, 


These three Quaker Dairy feeds, with Quaker Sugared Schu- 
macher, enable any dairy farmer to meet exactly the partic- 
ular protein requirements of his region. For Schumacher is 
the nutritious carbohydrate feed; Boss is a 24% protein feed; 
Big Q, 20%; Quaker, 16%. From these you can select a ration 
that balances perfectly with your home-grown roughage. These 
three protein feeds are now packed in RED-striped sacks. 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher is the famous 
general-purpose carbohydrate feed upon 
which all kinds of livestock thrive. It is 
particularly valuable as a supplementary 
dairy feed; also for growing hogs and beef- 
cattle. Sugared Schumacher is made by 
combining a high quality blended carbo- 
hydrate feed with molasses by a special 
process producing a dry feed that is palata- 
ble and highly nourishing. Animals relish 
it. Sugared Schumacher is now packed in 
BLACK-striped sacks. 


Quaker Gre 

Feed is the same good feed it 
has always been. It is a grain 
and alfalfa feed sweetened 
with molasses. It contains the 
necessary minerals and the 
equally important vitamins. 
Now it is offered you in 
GREEN-striped sacks. 


Get More Eggs! 
with Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 7 


Ful-O-Pep Poultry Feeds, in their s 
striped sacks, are gaining new users &% 
day. Right now is a good time for y@ 
start. Feed Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash— it 
tains Cod Liver meal!—and get betters 
and more of them. And chicks hatched&f 
these eggs will be the best producers, oF® 
ket fowls, that you ever have seen. The 
dealer near you who sells Ful-O-Pep¥® 
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